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CHAPTER I. 

FBOM THE DBE6S OF THE FEOFLE. 

A T the comer of a narrow, thickly-popu- 
-*^ lated alley, in one of the dirtiest, and 
perhaps the most dismal quarters of London, 
there is a well-known old book-stall. One 
of those much-frequented haunts of literary 
men, where many a rare gem of priceless 
value may be found hidden among the cob- 
webs on a dusty shelf, or side by side in 
uncongenial proximity with the trashy litera- 
ture which, hastily scribbled off for bread, 
serves to demoralize and degenerate the 
weak minds to whom it is not unfrequently 
dealt out as daily food. Honest John Brown, 
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the master of this quaint old shop, well 
stocked as it was from the ceiling to the 
floor, was no lover of the rubbish of which, 
at times, he was compelled to be the pur- 
veyor. He was a character in his way, was 
John Brown, not unversed in a certain 
amount of scholarship, which he himself had 
picked up in a desultory sort of fashion ; he 
was a strenuous advocate for the education 
of the masses, and at a debating club, which 
was held every week at a well-to-do public- 
house in the neighbourhood, did he, when- 
ever time would permit, hold forth on his 
favourite topic. 

But John Brown did not merely talk 
about the ignorance which he so severely 
deprecated. Placed, as he was, in a low 
neighbourhood, there were hundreds living 
round him, starving alike in mind and body; 
and while he was always ready to put his 
hand in the pocket of his fusty old coat to 
relieve any deserving case of real corporeal 
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distress, he did his best to give mental food 
where he thought it would be appreciated, 
and of benefit. He had established a night- 
school entirely at his own expense, and 
more than one sharp little ragamuffin, who 
might otherwise have passed his life in street 
vagabondage, hawking his wares in a coster- 
monger's cart, had got a good and respect- 
able situation, owing to the tuition he had 
received under the auspices of the cheery 
second-hand bookvendor. 

Now, as he stands at the door of his shop, 
carefully dusting the Elzevir edition of a 
pet author, there is seated on the floor in 
the back room a young girl. Though it is 
mid-day, the light of heaven never pene- 
trates into that drear abode, so she has 
placed herself under the solitary gas jet, and 
is poring, with intense interest, over a heavy 
book which lies open on her knees. For a 
long time she has sat thus, and Brown, who 
looks round at her every now and then, 
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chuckles to himself with delight. Here, he 
thinks, is an almost unparalleled specimen of 
a child, brought up among the very dregs 
of the people, who of herself intuitively 
seeks for the information and instruction 
which the study of books alone can give. 
Trade does not seem to be at its briskest on 
that particular morning. The worthy Brown 
himself, from dusting, gets to reading, and 
thus, save for the ticking of a somewhat 
noisily-inclined Dutch clock, there is silence 
during a long half-hour in the dismal old 
book-haunt. 

True that in the street beyond there are 
signs and sounds enough of busy life, and of 
very miserable life too. Squalid, half-cloth- 
ed, half-fed children are creating a perfect 
little Babel of their own, while their 
wretched mothers are slaving for the pit- 
tance which shall keep them and their off- 
spring from the union ; or perchance not a 
few, disgusted with, and rebelling against. 
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the hard struggles they are forced to make 
for sheer life, are seeking to allay the crav- 
ings of hunger by those frequent visits to 
the gin-palace, which are alike the solace 
and destruction of the poor and the needy. 
A temptation which the rich man condemns 
severely, but let him change places with 
some of his poorer brethren during the space 
of one short week, and then let him ask 
himself in what he is so much better than 
they. 

Revolting to a refined mind as is the 
sight of sin, when, in all its coarseness, it 
presents itself in bare, unvarnished reality, 
as it exists among the uneducated and the 
forlorn, it is no less the same sin when it is 
gilded and glossed, dressed up to please the 
depraved taste of the educated voluptuary. 
The shrieks and screams which fell on the 
ears of those two book-worms in that silent 
den, had no more real taint about them than 
the sensual ribald talk which not unfre- 
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quently desecrates the saturnalia of the great. 

Brown and his young companion were so 
accustomed to these noisy demonstrations 
that they heeded them not, blended as they 
were with the loud shouts of the barrow 
men, who, in hoarse, unpleasing voices, 
called attention to their various wares and 
articles of provision. 

Presently a young, prepossessing-looking 
man, with a thick, short, fair beard, which 
nearly covered the lower part of his face, 
and soft, kindly blue eyes, so true and genial 
in their glance that you felt as though you 
could trust their possessor to the death, 
walks quickly up the street, and stops at the 
corner of the alley. He stands for a minute 
or two, and gazes wistfully down into its 
depths, then passes on into the old book 
shop. Brown puts down the volume over 
which he has been poring, and deferentially 
awaits the commands of the new comer; 
but the young man does not speak, and a 
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very attentive witness of the scene might 
notice the faintest symptom of a tear-drop 
in the bright blue eye. 

"Am I so changed that yon, my bene- 
factor, do not know me ?" he said at last, 
holding out his hand to Mr. Brown, who 
still seemed utterly at a loss to conjecture 
who his visitor might be. However, he 
turned him round to the light at the door, 
and looked at him fixedly. 

" Ned Boycott 1" he exclaimed. " Why, 

^y ^^Yj I ^™ g^^d *o see you. Where 
have you been all this long time? I thought 
you had forgotten the old shop and me." 

"Never, Mr. Brown, never. Far be it 
from me to forget what I should have been 
but for your kindness. When I left the 
black alley there, I resolved that I would 
one day come back in a different position — 
a position worthy of the kind interest you 
took in me as a boy. That happy day has 
come far sooner than I ever expected, and 
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here I am, my good old friend." And he 
seized Mr. Brown by both hands, and shook 
them long in his warm, cordial grasp. 

The pleasure over this meeting seemed 
quite mutual ; and Brown's benign, benevo- 
lent face wore a glad, bright expression. 
The girl, too, who had been reading so 
quietly in the back shop, seemed roused — 
she slid her book off her knees on to the 
floor, and shambled rather awkwardly to 
her feet. For a moment she stood under 
the gas light, as though she did not quite 
like to advance. Notwithstanding her awk- 
wardness, and a certain ungainliness of form, 
she was very striking-looking. Untidy and 
slatternly in appearance, dressed almost in 
rags, the hand of Art had done nothing for 
her ; but there was an intelligence in her 
large speaking black eyes, a power of reso- 
lution in her finely-formed mouth, which 
seemed to demand attention. Almost matted 
together, from, neglect, masses of auburn 
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hair hung untidily about her head and 
shoulders ; and she had a quick, impatient 
habit of perpetually pushing it back from 
off her brow. Altogether she was very pic- 
turesque and quaint-looking; gifted, too, 
with a mind and a thirst for knowledge far 
in advance of any of her daily associates. 
It was no wonder that John Brown, with 
his keen perception, had picked out from 
among her sisters this daughter of the 
people, and had made her the object of his 
especial care and attention. Yet he often 
wonders, as she sits poring over her books 
in his back parlour, what will be the future 
of this child, for, at the age of seventeen, it 
is becoming necessary to consider what 
position she is to fill in life, but as yet the 
worthy bookseller has come to no conclu- 
sion. 

For some few seconds she stood and 
watched the two men in the outer shop, then 
she walked eagerly forward. 
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"Ned Boycott, have you come back a 
gentleman ?" she asked, wonderingly. 

" Why, I declare, here is little Lil I Is 
she your pupil now, Mr. Brown ?" 

" Ay, is she ; and no unteachable one 
either, I can tell you." 

" She always promised fair to be a sharp 
girl. How she has grown, too ! Why, Lil, 
my lass, yOu are quite a young woman now I 
What are you going to do ?" 

The girl threw her head back with an im- 
patient shake. 

" Never mind what I am going to do — 
let us hear what you have done — that is far 
more to the purpose." 

" Lil is right," said Mr. Brown ; " we can 
talk of her future some other time. Tell 
us, now, what you have been about for the 
last six years, my boy ?" 

" Oh 1 that is far too long a story ; besides, 
I don't want to depress you by giving you a 
minute account of the amount of hard work 
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and hard lines I had to undergo before luck 
gave me a turn. Enough it is to say I have 
got a very good situation as a schoolmaster 
— a fair income and a tidy house, and if 
that be not living in clover, I don't know by 
what name you would call it, my good old 
master I" 

" Bravo, Ned, my boy I You were al- 
ways a good lad, and virtue and hard work 
invariably have their reward." 

Boycott hung his head, as though there 
were something in past memories which was 
not altogether satisfactory. 

"I doubt if that theory always holds 
good," he said ; " at all events, I should not 
like to have my individual history brought 
forward as its proof." 

"No= — I should think you would notl" 
said Lil, as she fastened her large telling 
eyes on him. 

" Why, Lil, you were not much more than 
ten years old when Ned went away, and 
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you have not seen him for years — what do 
you know about him, child ?" 

" Lil was always a precocious child, and 
remembers some of my naughty boyish 
pranks in the old days, when we used to 
make mud pies together in the black alley, 
don't you, Lil ?" 

She nodded her head in acquiescence, but 
did not speak, and Boycott went on — 

" You remember the day after poor mo- 
ther's funeral, when my uncle, the big 
Yorkshireman, took us away, and you clung 
to my legs, and asked to go too ? I believe 
you had a good deal of childish love for me 
in those days, Lil. I wonder if you care a 
button about me now ?" 

Lil's pale, eager face lighted up with a 
sudden flush ; she just parted her lips and 
said, slowly, 

" I am very glad to see you back." 

"And Sissy?" asked Mr. Brown, "what 
has become of her ?" 
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" Oh I she's with me at the East end of 
London ; you don't think I should have a 
house of my own, and not give the little sis- 
ter a home — and a rare thrifty manager she 
will turn out, too I" 

" Upon my word, Ned, I am so astonish- 
ed at hearing of your good fortune, I have 
no words at command to congratulate you," 
said the worthy bookseller. 

" Well you may be ; I don't think I have 
quite recovered from my own surprise. It 
is not often people get what they want in 
the world as I have done. Ploughing, and 
hedging, and ditching were even less to my 
taste than the costermonger's barrow would 
have been in the dear old London streets, 
so every spare moment of my time I devoted 
to my books, to ray poor old uncle's no 
small disgust. However, I suppose it was a 
natural instinct which prompted me. Nature, 
you know, is ever the truest monitress, and 
so I worked to some purpose, for first the 
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clergyman of the parish noticed me, and gave 
me a lesson now and then, till at last a 
friend of his came on a visit, and he took 
an interest in the work which you, my good 
first friend, had begun. He sent me to a 
training school; and now behold me a school- 
master myself, with several dozens of little 
ragged children under my control! What 
do you think of that, Miss Lil ?" 

" I should not like it," said the girl, coolly. 
" I would rather be left in peace to spell 
over my books in Mr. Brown's back par- 
lour." 

" But you cannot do that all your life," 
suggested the bookseller ; " the day will 
come when you too will have to work for 
your living, my poor Lil." 

" Well, I won't teach," she answered, 

shortly. 

" I rather like teaching," said Ned ; *' some 
of the children are so intelligent, it is quite 
a pleasure to impart information to them." 
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" But when you feel very naughty and 
wicked yourself, how can you show others 
the way to be good ?" asked the girl, in a 
hard, cold voice. 

" Well, I suppose you must try and set 
yourself right first," he answered, laughing. 

" I never feel good," she said, half to her- 
self. " I hate so many things — even God, 
sometimes, for having made me 1" 

" You have had hard cards to play, poor 
little animal," said Ned, kindly. *' How is 
the old enemy, Mrs. Daly? Do you re- 
member how, in baby wrath, you used to 
swear she was not your mother ?" 

" Nor is she my mother," cried the girl, 
stamping her foot angrily, while fire flashed 
from her dark eyes. " I would as lief have 
Satan for a father, as that woman for a 
mother I" 

" No improvement in the state of affairs ? 
Why, Lil, I should have thought you would 
have worn out your anger by this time." 
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" Never, as long as we are both on this 
side of the grave. The only peaceful hours 
I get in my life are when I am here, then I 
am pretty safe. The old cat does not dare 
to venture into Mr. Brown's premises." 

" I say, Lil, you will have to give up some 
of these strong expressions before you come 
to pay Sissy a visit down East. It is no use 
to put yourself out of temper with the hard- 
ships of life, my girl ; it won't mend them." 

"Just what I tell her, Ned," said the 
bookseller. " However, we must not be 
too down on her, for I believe she tries to 
be good." 

" Only the devil won't let me — and I don't 
believe he ever will," she muttered. 

Mr. Brown patted her on the head ; he 
knew enough of Lil's character to be aware 
that encouragement was food to her, while 
disapproval was poison. 

"Perseverance, my child, is the funda- 
mental principle of success," he said. " Ask 
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our friend Ned here if he have not found 
it so." 

" I believe you, sir," he answered, hearti- 
ly. " Don't I know what it is to wrestle 
with despair ? — and a tough customer he is, 
too, but I have generally managed to con- 
quer him in the end. With two such friends 
as Mr. Brown and myself to back you, Lil, 
it will be odd if we cannot manage to pop 
you up somewhere out of Mrs. Daly's 
malice. Always supposing she is not your 
mother," he said, with a twinkle of fun in 
his laughing blue eye, 

'* Well, come along inside now, my good 
Ned," suggested the cheery bookseller, 
" and let us drink health to you, and success 
to your projects, in a glass of old dry sherry, 
which I only bring out on very special occa- 
sions, like the present." 

Thus for a few minutes more did the plea- 
sant parley continue, and then Ned declared 
he must be oif. He had just five minutes 
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more to spare, he said, and these he would 
devote to the black alley, with its haunts of 
misery and dirt. 

The house where his poor mother had 
breathed her last, would ever have a painful 
yet vivid interest for Ned. The picture of 
its wretchedness and her pitiable condition 
of poverty and neglect, was often before 
him, now that comparative affluence was 
his ; and how frequently did he regret that 
she was not still alive, to be a witness and 
a sharer in his good luck. Yet, had his 
mother lived, he might never have been 
anything but a poor hawker ; he would pro- 
bably not have seen his uncle's Yorkshire 
cottage, or the kind friends who, discovering 
the intelligence of the plodding boy, had 
come forward to help him on in life. 

Such are some of the inscrutable workings 
of Providence which we, in our blindness 
and unbelief, so often refuse to accept with 
resignation. 
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So hand in hand with Lil, Ned wended 
his way into the depths of the black alley; 
and there was a sad expression on his clear 
open brow. His black coat and tidy re- 
spectable mien made him the object of 
general observation, and had it not been 
that Lil was by his side, his reception might 
not altogether have been a pleasant one. 
As it was, " He be a bible mon," was the re- 
mark which fell from the lips of more than 
one of those who had come out of their dens 
to stare at him ; though how it came about 
that Lil had taken up with such as he, they 
could not quite determine. Not for an in- 
stant did it enter their heads to imagine that 
Ned Boycott, the gawky, awkward, slovenly 
lad who used to sweep out Mr. Brown's shop 
and run errands for him, and who had gone 
away some six years before, had come back 
this fine well-to-do gentleman. Nor did 
Ned make himself known ; both he and Lil 
were fully aware that it would have been 

c2 
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the signal for the uprising of the whole 
densely populated alley; and furthermore 
that he would be expected to stand liquor 
all round, inconveniencing his own pocket, 
without benefiting his poorer neighbours. 

Having taken their little walk, they re- 
turned to Mr. Brown's back parlour, and 
there it was arranged that on the following 
Sunday, being the only day in the week on 
which Mr. Brown took a holiday, he should 
go down East to pay Ned a visit in his new 
quarters, and that he should bring Lil with 
him, to renew her acquaintance with the 
gentle, thrifty Sissy. Mrs. Daly, they knew, 
would raise no objection if it were the book- 
seller's will that Lil should accompany him. 
She had a sort of. respect and awe for Mr. 
Brown, which frequently stood Lil in good 
stead, for Mrs. Daly witnessed her studies 
and readings with no very pleasurable feel- 
ings. Living in the depths of ignorance her- 
self, she did not wish her foster-child to out- 
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Btrip her in knowledge, and fierce was the 
warfare that raged between them on the 
subject. Lil, as we have seen, had not the 
mildest and gentlest of dispositions, and Mrs. 
Daly was a hard, sour, ill-tempered woman, 
whose evil passions were considerably in- 
creased by her being habitually in a state of 
« 

semi-drunkenness. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



DOWN EAkST. 



A PALE-FACED, sandy-haired girl is 
-^-^ looking out of the window of a very 
small tidy house, in a street at the East-end 
of London, situated scarcely a hundred yards 
from the Thames side. It is the little school- 
house of the district ; and a pretty enough 
object it is, with its gabled roof, over which 
may be seen peering the masts of some of 
the many ships which lie tolerably closely 
packed in this part of the river. The 
numerous houses round it are ugly, dirty- 
looking, and bare; while, owing to the rapid- 
ly increasing, population, they are crowded 
to excess. It is refreshing, then, to look on 
the school-house, which stands about the 
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middle of a long street, in a tiny garden of 
its own, and which is a perfect pattern of 
tidiness and cosiness. Being Sunday after- 
noon, the road is pretty full of people, 
some marching along in a decorous fashion, 
with their prayer-books, but for the most 
part they are idlers — men, pipes in mouth, 
who are passing about loud and not unfre- 
quently coarse jokes to their mates, women 
with small children in their arms, who are 
gossiping away the hours of the bright sun- 
shiny afternoon. It is down East, as the say- 
ing goes, and there is a decidedly nautical 
element about the population. Although 
only a short half hours journey from the 
renowned West End of London, the Anti- 
podes could not be more unlike than this 
remote parish from its more fashionable 
sisters. 

At the door of the house in which the 
pale-faced girl is flattening her nose against 
the window-panes, stands Ned Boycott. 
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For the first time to-day he has a little 
breathing-space. The Sunday-school and 
the two services are over, and all the little 
ragamuffins have gone to their respective 
homes. He looks jaded and tired, does 
Master Ned ; he is beginning to recognise 
the fact that, honourable though it may be, 
the position of a certificated schoolmaster is 
no sinecure. However, he loves his work, 
and more than half the difficulties and hard- 
ships of life are surmounted when head, 
heart, and hand work in unison. A pleasant 
smile lights up his cheery face as he sees 
Mr. Brown and Lil wending their way to- 
gether up the street. It is a real joy to Ned 
to be able to invite his old master into his 
own little home, and with a hearty welcome 
on his lips he goes forward to meet them. 
In another moment they are in the tiny par- 
lour, where Sissy has had the tea ready for 
them for some half-hour past. She shakes 
hands with them both in silence, for she is 
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very shy and quiet, is Sissy ; as her brother 
often remarks, " Little Siss is good all over, 
from the crown of her head to the sole of 
her foot ; but she is not in the least demon- 
strative—she does her work quietly and 
meekly, with few words and no fuss." 

There was something about Sissy's self- 
possession which repelled Lil not a little. 
She could hold her own in word warfare, 
and was by no means backward or shy in 
the usual way ; she had seen too much of 
the bawling, fighting, struggling side of life 
to have much timidity ; but girls of Sissy's 
stamp she did not understand. 

*'Ned need not have told me to mind 
what I said before Sissy," she thought to 
herself, " for I am sure I don't care to speak 
to her at all." 

So the two girls looked at each other 
askance. Sissy in her heart wishing she could 
talk and make Lil feel at home, but too shy 
to break the ice ; she only sat gazing in a 
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Bort of bewilderment at those glorious eyes 
of Lil's, which shone with such a wonderful 
glow, as, presently forgetting the very exist- 
ence of Sissy, she became all absorbed in 
listening to the conversation which was go- 
ing on between the two men. 

Naturally their talk had strayed to Ned's 
beginnings, and as he gave a somewhat 
elaborate account of how he had struggled, 
and worked, and learnt, till he had over- 
come all difficulties, and attained his present 
position, Lil sat there lost in interest, till 
Mr. Brown patted her kindly on the head. 

"See how small beginnings can make 
great endings, my lass," he said, " and don't 
repine at your lot, as you frequently do." 

" It is very well for Ned," answered Lil ; 
" but what can a woman do ? Books will 
never be much good to me. I am sure I 
could never teach." 

" Stop till the rights of women are estab- 
lished," said Ned, laughing, "then you will 
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have an opportunity of becoming a doctor 
or a lawyer, and take the shine out of us all." 

'* Don't turn me into ridicule, if you 
please, Ned. I don't like it. I hope I shall 
get through life without making a fool of 
myself, though I can't sew and cook, which 
is, I suppose, what you think women ought 
to do ;" and Lil, notwithstanding her old 
rusty clothes, looked almost regal in her 
anger. 

" Don't get angry, little one. You should 
never take things amiss where no harm is 
meant. Everybody in this life has a calling ; 
be sure an opening will come for you. If 
you can't cook and sew well, something else 
will be found for you to do, and the cooking 
and sewing will be left for my little mouse 
here ; eh, Siss ? You can do a white seam 
with the best of them, can't you, child? 
Here, take Lil upstairs, and show her the 
shirts you have been making for that West- 
End swell." 
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Sissy coloured up, and looked very em- 
barrassed as she obeyed her brother s direc- 
tions. 

" Best leave the women-folk to them- 
selves ; they will make acquaintance when 
we are not by," he said to Mr. Brown, as 
they closed the door. " I am not sure 
those girls won't do each other good ; they 
are mighty different in their ways and ideas. 
Mercy on us, Mr. Brown ! — why, if educa- 
tion made everyone as unsettled and dis- 
satisfied as it does Lil, the sooner we school- 
masters shut up shop the better." 

" Lil would be worse if she had no edu- 
cation," said Mr. Brown, gravely. " Nature 
has given her a headstrong, violent tempera- 
ment, that education alone will ever bring 
into subjection; left to its free, untrammelled 
course, it would probably impel her into 
some fearful evil." 

" I know you are an earnest advocate for 
the education of the masses; but does it 
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never occur to you that it frequently unfits 
them for the social position to which they 
were bom ?" 

"On the contrary, I tliink education is 
the great antidote to crime. The division 
of labour and the division of intellect have 
been so arranged by the Creator that peo- 
ple will always be found with capacities to 
suit every human requirement ; and I do 
think that, even in the very lowest classes 
of life, there are born both men and women 
who, with education, may become bright 
characters — without it, they may grovel in 
the basest crimes, simply because the mind, 
deprived of the food which would nourish 
and strengthen it, runs to destruction and 
riot. Many minds are incapable of receiv- 
ing high intellectual pressure ; their possess- 
ors are therefore only fit to fill the lower 
and more menial ojQBlces of life ; but that 
education should be offered to everyone is 
my firm conviction. We might have to pay 
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more for schools, but we certainly, by the 
same rule, should pay less for prisons." 

" I daresay there is a good deal of truth 
in what you say, but I have always been a 
little bit afraid that a smattering of educa- 
tion, by giving the power to indulge in 
penny literature, might lead to demoraliza- 
tion." 

*' Every subject, my dear Ned, has its 
pros and cons, but in this instance I think 
the pros by far outweigh the cons. Teach- 
ing rrmst benefit the population as a mass, 
and you may be sure that those who spend 
their time in reading depraved books would 
not pass it any more profitably if they had 
never been taught to read at- all ; and it 
seems very hard that the wheat is not to be 
grown because the tares will spring up 
amongst it — 

' IgnoranQp is the curse of God — 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven/ " 

"Ah I well, I suppose, when the millennium 
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comes, we shall know more about it ; we 
can only strive to do our best, according to 
our lights. In the meantime, to change 
theory into practice, something ought to be 
done with Lil. I would have her here a 
bit with Sissy, if I thought Mrs. Daly would 
consent." 

Mr. Brown shook his head. 

" That plan would never suit. Lil's his- 
tory has some mysterious antecedents, of 
which Mrs. Daly alone knows the secret ; 
and though she might be persuaded to let 
her go out in the world, if she thought 
money was to be gained, I feel convinced 
she would not let her come to you." 

" Then you don't think that Mrs. Daly is 
her mother ?" 

"From what the girl has told me, I 

9 

should say, certainly not. Like you, I am 
most anxious that Lil should speedily be 
removed from her present surroundings; 
and her strong aversion to the very idea of 
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being trained into a teacher considerably 
increases my difficulty, though perhaps the 
child is right. She is not made of the sort 
of stuff to endure patient drudgery. I can 
only hope something will turn up for her." 

The two men had lighted their pipes, and 
were smoking away as they chatted on, till 
at last the girls returned. Their tongues, 
by this time, had become loosened, and, 
although Sissy was rather taken aback by 
Lil's blunt free-speaking, and Lil a little 
awed by Sissy's quiet dignity, yet they had 
become friends; and the striking contrast 
in their dispositions would, perhaps, tend to 
the advantage of both, if circumstances in 
after-life should throw them together. 

" Well, lasses, what say you to a walk to 
look at the shipping?" asked Ned, as he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

" Oh yes, let us be off at once," said 
Lil. " I never saw a ship in my life, till 
I came along here to-day; and oh, Ned, 
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do you think we could go all over one ? " 
" Maybe," said Ned ; " but it is getting 
rather late ; however, come on, you will see 
something new, I make no doubt." 

Down the long street towards the wharf 
they sauntered, and Lil was in a state of 
turbulent delight over all she saw. There 
was a knot of foreign sailors standing talk- 
ing together by the riverside, and she listen- 
ed in wrapt astonishment to their strange 
lingo, till they began to make very decided 
signs of approval, as they called each other's 
attention to her wonderful eves, and she 
was dragged on somewhat crossly by Ned. 
When did an Englishman ever like any of 
his women-folk to be admired and remarked 
on by foreigners ? 

At last they went on board a small brig. 
Being Sunday, it was not easy to gain 
access to the ships, but the owner of this 
one was a friend of Ned's. He was idling 
about the quay when they arrived, and, 
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hearing of the girls' wish, he at once hailed 
a boat, and took the whole party off to the 
ship. Lil, who had had no opportunity of 
seeing any of those monarchs of the deep 
of which England is so justly proud, was in 
ecstasies with this smaller vessel. The ques- 
tions she asked, and the interest she took in 
everything she saw, not a little surprised 
the weather-beaten Captain. 

" She has a main fine figure-head," was 
his remark to Ned as they parted, " but she 
is a rare un for inquiring. Females that 
want to know so much generally get up to 
mischief sooner or later." 

" That is a noble fellow," said Ned, after 
they had left the wharf, and were walking 
homewards. " His life, too, has had some 
queer upa and downs; like Topsy, ' he 'spects 
he growed,' for, anyhow, he does not know 
who raised him." 

" Go on," said Lil, in her short, dry way, 
" let's hear about him." 
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" Well, when he was a young un — some 
three years old or so — his mother took a 
small kitchen, belonging to one Jervis, a 
cobbler, who used to live in a dirty pokey 
street off the Borough somewhere. She 
was a queer, backward sort of woman, who 
never made any friends, but, as she paid her 
rent regularly, why, no one troubled about 
her. The little chap, however, used to play 
about in the gutters with the other children, 
and, one day, he ran into the old stall facing 
the street, where Jervis sat at work, crying, 
' Mammy, mammy,' and pulled old Jervis 
by the coat tail, till he made him go with 
him into the wretched kitchen, where he 
found the poor woman lying on the floor 
weltering in her own blood. She had 
broken a blood-vessel on her lungs, and her 
hours in this life were numbered. Well, 
she died, and the baby was left with no 
door open to him but that of the work- 
house. * Them's poor quarters for a young 
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un," said old Jervis, scratching his head. 

" I'll take the babe myself, he sh'ant want 
for nothink while I live. I've got no childer 
of my own, and he'll serve to lighten life 
— what d'ye say missus," turning to his wife. 

" Folks as give to the poor lend to the 
Lord," was the ready answer. Good-hearted 
body as was Mrs. Jervis, she was fond of her 
text. 

And so the boy staid on with the worthy 
cobbler, till at last he got apprenticed to a 
trading ship and went to sea. He always 
had his weather-eye open from a mere lad, 
and he made a goodish bit of money in 
foreign parts ; and now he's part owner and 
captain of that brig, and has dabbled in 
shares in one or two other seaworthy crafts. 

" And the cobbler and his wife, does he 
notice them ?" asked Lil. 

" Ay, lass. The poor old woman has 
gone the way of all flesh, but the old man 
dotes on his boy Willy. He has a lodging 
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down here now, that he may be near the 
ships and get the earliest tidings of Willy's 
doings. He is getting well on in years now." 

'*What strange histories and incidents 
there are in real life I" said Mr. Brown. 

" I believe you," was Ned's answer ; " take 
a peep into the interior of each house along 
this wharf, and you would learn more 
strange stirring tales than bookmakers ever 
dream of." 

" I make no doubt of it. I daresay you 
see and hear a good deal of a roughish sort 
of life down here, Ned. Even in my quiet 
calling of literary dustman, it is extraordin- 
ary what queer episodes one comes across. 
Rich people sitting within the four walls of 
their grand houses have no idea of what is 
going on in this world of ours." 

Lil had been musing all this time ; at last 
she broke out in her sudden way, 

'^I am glad I heard about that man; 
he is a waif like me. I wonder if I shall 
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ever get on in life, — ^but women never do." 

" Perhaps you will marry a lord," sug- 
gested Sissy's quiet voice. 

'' By Jove, little mouse," cried Ned some- 
what impatiently, " that is a far-fetched idea 
too. Don't go putting nonsense into Lil's 
head. A lord indeed ! I wonder where she's 
to see one, unless it is riding away from her 
in a gilded coach." 

Lil began to laugh a hard ungenial laugh. 
*' Nell Gwynne was an orange girl," she said 
somewhat defiantly. 

" Good heavens 1 Lil, if that is the sort of 
information you have got from books, I wish 
to goodness they had all been closed." 

"She is not thinking of what she is saying," 
said Mr. Brown gently, " and is only trying 
to ' rile' you for fun — eh, Lil, is it not so ?" 

"I don't know," she answered, with a 
dogged expression; "it matters little what 
I do, as long as I get on in life. I have no 
name to lose." 
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" But you have a reputation to gain," said 
Ned, "and you may rest assured that the 
path of honesty and virtue is the only road 
that will lead to any good." 

" Well, well, Ned, you need not be so en- 
ergetic. I have not done anything awful 
yet, and shall always keep my own advan- 
tage in view, you may be very sure." 

But Ned looked grave and subdued ; he 
did not like Lil's reckless talk, and did not 
altogether agree with Mr. Brown. When left 
alone with him for a few minutes before 
they parted, he said, " he had no fear for 
Lil, she was too proud by nature to get into 
much mischief, and that he believed her to 
have a wonderful amount of control over 
herself" 

" Poor child, poor child, she must be re- 
moved into a purer atmosphere, where good 
fexample will lessen the chance of evil," was 
all that Boycott would say. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL. 

T IL is seated on an old box in the little 
-■^ back attic which serves for a sleeping- 
apartment for Mrs. Daly and herself. Her 
profuse auburn hair has been released from 
the net into which it is generally untidily 
crammed, and is hanging in rich masses over 
her shoulders, while she is examining her fea- 
tures with careful attention in a bit of broken 
glass. Something, evidently, has induced 
her to think that her personal appearance is 
worth a consideration, and, for the first time 
perhaps in her life, she has washed her face 
very dean, bs a preparation for the scrutmy 
it is about to undergo. 
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" Yes, he said I had fine eyes and hand- 
some features, and was a deal- too good for 
my present life. Right, too, you were, my 
boy, though I never found it out for myself 
before I He didn't mean me to hear it — 
not a bit of it ! He always was a knowing 
one, was Master Ned ; but I'm not a fool 
neither. If he can work his way in the 
world, why should not I ? And I will, too ; 
I won't stay here to be whacked black and 
blue by that vile old Mother Daly any 
longer. I'm — ^but, no, I won't use any 
strong words, or Miss Sissy, now that she 
has become a fine lady, won't be allowed to 
associate with me. Dear heart ! fancy that 
chit being set above me ! Why, she is a 
baby only fit to be fed on milk ; and, thanks 
to Mr. Brown's teaching, I think I could 
manage a bit of meat. Now, whoever is 
that knocking? Not Mrs. Daly back 
already, with her hands so full she cannot 
open the door, or I suppose she'll pitch all 
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the things at me for having my hair down 
my back ; but I don't intend to wear a net 
any more, to please her or anyone else. 
So here goes." 

And as Lil passed through the wretched 
sitting-room to answer the summons to the 
door, she dropped the offending net into the 
fire, and waited to see it burn. 

It was not, however, Mrs. Daly, but a 
stranger, who was waiting for admission. 
A gentle, quiet-looking- worn an, very soberly 
dressed. 

" Are you Lil Daly ?" she asked, looking 
wonderingly at the girl, as she stood there 
almost buried in her own luxuriant hair, 
her large telling eyes fixed straight and foil 
on the new-comer, as though she sought to 
know all about her at a glance. 

" I am Lil," was the abrupt answer. " I 
have no father, no mother, no other name 
but Lil." 

^^ And the woman you live with, is she 
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then your aunt?" asked the lady, gently. 

" She is no relation whatever to me, un- 
less whacking me every day, and pretty nigh 
starving the life out of my body, can pro- 
duce a relationship." 

" I do not understand, my child* Why 
then are you here ?" 

" Best ask her ;. though she won't tell you 
if you do. But, without being considered 
impertinent, may I ask why you put these 
questions to me ? You don't know who my 
teal mother is, by chance, do you ?" 

The lady shook her head. 

" I came here, because Mr. Boycott told 
me I should find a girl here who might pro- 
bably interest me. Do you know Mr. Boy- 
cott ?" 

"I should think I do! Law, how he 
has gone up in life, when he has such great 
ladies as you for his friends 1" 

^^ He is my husband's schoolmaster, and, 
hearing the other day that my poor mother, 
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who is blind, wanted a girl to be her com* 
panion, and read to her, he suggested you ; 
but I am half doubtful whether you will be 
competent. Can you read, my child ?" 

"Can I read?" repeated Lil, while an 
angry expression shot from her wonderful 
eyes. " Til answer for it, I know as much 
about books as you do, lady, whoever you 
may be !" 

Lil's visitor smiled at the girl's conceited 
speech, for, as she remembered the dirty 
court through which she had passed, and 
looked on the squalid misery of this poor 
home, and Lil's wretched, almost ragged, 
appearance, she doubted if her acquaintance 
with literature extended beyond the first 
rudiments of spelling. Yet there was a 
something about her manner and mode of 
speech, which betokened a better education 
than her surroundings would have led you 
to expect. 

'* Have you any books here ?" she asked. 
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*' But few — and those I have are hid be- 
neath my bed. Mother Daly has a right- 
eous horror of learning." 

" Mr. Boycott was right ; there is some- 
thing original about this girl which does in- 
terest me," she thought to herself " Bring 
a book, my child," she said, as she stroked 
down that luxuriant hair, '^ and let me hear 
you read a few pages." 

Lil disappeared for a second into the in- 
ner room, and returned with one of her 
hidden treasures. It was Adam Smith's 
" Wealth of Nations," and she began to read 
with a clear intonation, and in a deep, rich 
voice. 

" Brava I little maid. I won't insult your 
dignity by asking you if you can read again, 
but may I inquire who has instructed you, 
and given you a taste for books of that 
calibre ?" 

*' Mr. Brown the bookseller, at the cor- 
ner of the street ; he lends me books, and 
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teaches me himself. I know all my Latin 
Grammar, and can construe Csesar a little ; 
but it is rather hard, and I would sooner 
learn modern languages." 

" So you shall, my ambitious Lil. And 
now, tell me when and where Mrs. Daly is 
to be found, for I presume she must be con- 
sulted about your future plans." 

" She won't let me come if vou ask her, 
and I want to so much. Only say I may, 
and ril run away straight off." 

" And get us all into trouble. No, no, 
Lil, my child, that won't do. But, if Mrs. 
Daly be not your mother, what right has she 
to you ?" 

" None whatever. I believe she stole me 
out of spite, and ill-uses me to pay off some 
grudge she has against my parents. She is 
vixen enough for anything." 

" Nonsense, child ! it is hardly likely that 
a poor woman like Mrs. Daly would burden 
herself with a child solely out of spite." 
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"Poor woman, Mrs; Dalyl Bless you, 
my dear maam, she has lots of money. 
Put away in an old box in that room, there 
are ever so many golden sovereigns. She 
thinks I don't know, but I am not such a 
fool as she takes me for." 

" If that be true, why does she live in 
this miserable place ?" 

" Because she is a horrid old miser — that 
is what she is; though whatever will become 
of the money after she is gone, I don't 
know, for she has neither kith nor kin." 

" Probably she will leave it to you." 

" I would rather work for my own living 
than be beholden to her. * Rich gifts wax 
poor, when givers prove unkind. 

" You have read Shakespeare too I" said 
the lady, wonderingly. 

" Fancy being much with Mr. Brown and 
not knowing something of Shakespeare I — 
why, his plays are the good old gentleman's 
text-book." 
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" Well, this is a strange story altogether. 
I hardly know what is best to be done." 

'' If you want me to come to you, ma'am 
— which I should like very much — will you 
please to go and see Mr. Brown ? He will 
set us all right. Mother Daly is a bit afraid 
of him, too; he can drive her, when she 
would stand stock-still for any one else." 

And so it was arranged that the book- 
seller should be consulted as to how this 
change in Lil's prospects should be effected. 
And, after giving her her address written on 
a piece of paper, the lady took her leave. 
Then Lil went back to her hair-dressing. 
For the first time in her life she plaited the 
long rich hair into thick plaits, and coiled it 
tidily all over her head. Then, having set 
the tea-things, and put the kettle on the 
fire, she sat down on the ragged hearthrug 
to think it all out, while she awaited Mrs. 
Daly's return. 

" Mercy on us ! whatever has come to the 
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girl !" she cried out, as, a few minutes later, 
she dashed open the door, and burst in on 
Lil without any warning. 

Tidiness and comfort were not much in 
Lil's line, so no wonder Mrs. Daly gave way 
to an exclamation, when she saw the girl's 
altered appearance, and the cheerful aspect 
of the poor room. But even this did not 
seem to please her. The milk of human 
kindness appeared to be dried up in Mrs. 
Daly. No effort to conciliate or to soothe 
her ever called forth from her other than a 
hard word, an oath, or perhaps a blow. 
There was a sneaky-looking man, with mild, 
unctuous voice and ferrety eyes, who came 
there sometimes, and to whom Lil, for want 
of knowing his real name, had given the un- 
dignified appellation of "the Ratcatcher." 
To him Mrs. Daly was servilely and obsequi- 
ously polite and bland, — though why he 
came there, or what the relations were 
which existed between them, Lil was in total 
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ignorance — as, on his arrival, she was invari- 
ably banished into the court. But, with her 
natural keensightedness and shrewdness, 
qualities which had been considerably in- 
creased by early contact with the ups and 
downs of life, she strongly suspected that 
these visits were connected with money. 
Mrs. Daly, as Lil observed, always allowed 
herself more drink than usual for several 
days after she had had a private interview 
with " the Ratcatcher." 

" Anybody been here ?" asked Mrs. Daly, 
as she untied her tawdry, shabby bonnet, 
and jerked it off her head on to the 
floor. 

There were the remnants of past beauty 
about Mrs. Daly, but they were blurred and 
bloated by dissipation, leaving only enough 
trace behind to make you wonder what her 
former life had been. Lil made her no an- 
swer, so she gave her a somewhat angry 
kick, and repeated the question. 
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" Nobody for you," said the girl, shortly, 
as she moved out of her way. 

" Who then ? Some lover of yours, FU 
warrant. You've grown brazen enough for 
anything." 

" If you want to know who my visitors 
are, you should stop at home and see. I 
suppose I am not bound to tell ? You ain't 
my mother." 

Mrs. Daly grew crimson with rage. 

" Not your mother I Who has been filling 
your head with this nonsense, girl ? This is 
the second or third time lately you have 
told me I am not your mother. Who else 
is if I am not, I should like to know ?" 

" That is best known to yourself," said 
the girl, coolly ; " and the sooner you dis- 
gorge the information, the better I should 
thhik it would be for all parties concerned." 

Mrs. Daly looked too angry to speak, but 
seizing a short broom which stood in the 
corner close to her, threw it at the offend- 
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ing girl. Lil, however, who was used to 
this sort of warfare, dropped her head in 
her lap, and thus avoided coming in contact 
with the missile. 

" Sold again," she said, looking up at her 
opponent with a laugh ; " why, I say, if all 
the things you have thrown at me had hit 
me, I should be crippled for life by this time 
—that is to say, if I were alive at all. Why 
you keep me if you hate me so, I can't 
think; why don't. you let me go? — I should 
only be too willing." 

" You ungrateful young hussy 1 — how 
dare you speak to me thus, after all I have 
done for you?" said Mrs. Daly, fiercely. " To 
be braved and badgered by the child I've 
worked and slaved for, is more than mortal 
woman ought to be expected to bear. 
Haven't I fed and clothed you ever since you 
were born? There is not a thing you possess in 
the whole world which you don't owe to me. 
Haven't I toiled and striven for you, till I 
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sank down at night feeling as though I was 
boned and bowelled ? So I ain't your mo- 
ther, ain't I? I wonder where you would find 
another woman in all London as would act 
the mother's part by you as 1 have done ? — 
but that is what children are — they never 
give you credit for nothing." 

And Mrs. Daly, who had evidently been 
drinking, became more and more ex- 
cited as the baseness of Lil's ingratitude 
seemed to impress her more and more vivid- 
ly. The girl, however, looked very cool 
and resolute ; these outbursts were of too 
frequent recurrence to frighten her much. 

" If I thought you were my mother," she 
said, earnestly, *' I would try to love you, 
notwithstanding your shortcomings ; at all 
events, I would strive to do my duty by 
you. If it were possible, I would keep you 
from going to the gin-palace. I would 
nurse you, and talk to you, and try to make 
you comfortable ; but as it is, nothing pre- 
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vents me from hating you for taking me 
away from those who might have been kind- 
er to me ; anyhow, they could not have 
been much worse than you are." 

" You'll live to repent this I — you'll live 
to repent this I" almost shrieked Mrs. Daly. 

" Shall I ? Well, it won't be here then, 
for it won't be long before I make a move. 
I have had about enough of this sort of 
life." 

" This comes, I suppose, of all your fine 
book-learning. I say them books that 
teach girls to abuse their poor old mothers 
ought to be burned. So you have stopped 
here till you are old enough to be useful, 
and turn an honest penny ; you've taken my 
hard-earned bread and beer for all these 
years, and now that age is coming on me, 
and I can't work as I used, you'll leave me 
to starve, while you are pleasuring about 
like a flaunting ne'er-do-well." 

Lil's expressive mouth curled in answer ; 
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her eyes flashed their fiercest as she answer- 
ed, in a contemptuous tone, 

** I don't wish to be a burden to you any 
longer ; and, as for your starving, those who 
give you money now, won't give it up, I 
daresay, because I'm sick of this beastly life. 
When 'the Ratcatcher' comes, tell him, with 
my love, that I'm all right." 

Mrs. Daly gave two little gasps. Lil's 
last speech seemed to have deprived her of 
all power of utterance. 

"Who has been telling you anything? 
Has he been here ?" she asked, at last. 

"If by him you mean 'the Ratcatcher,' 
I don't think you ne6d be afraid that he 
would tell me much. Why, you might as 
well try to squeeze blood out of a stone as 
information out of him." 

" Whoever can have been talking to the 
girl ?" muttered Mrs. Daly, half to herself. 

"You shouldn't go to the gin-palace 
quite so often, and then perhaps you'd 
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know more about it," answered Lil, shortly. 

** Law ! you don't mean to say as I've told 
anything ?" and Mrs. Daly shook all over. 
" Bless me, girl, and I always meint to let by- 
gones be bygones, and never to allude to 
your poor misguided father never no more I 
You don't mean to say I have gone and 
done it ? O Lord I Lord ! what a 
mercy it would be if one could only resist 
the drink !" 

Lil burst out laughing. 

" You're a rare good one at a manoeuvre," 
she said, "but drink has beaten you this 
time. You aia't my real true mother, so 
you need not pretend you are. I shall not 
ask who ray parents are, because I know you 
won't tell me ; though, some day, when you 
are drunk, perhaps I shall find out." 

" I don't know — I don't know," said Mrs. 
Daly, half-crying, partly from drink and 
partly from annoyance. 

" Oh, then, * Old Ferrets ' does, I sup- 
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pose. I wonder if one could make him 
drunk? What a jolly thing is gin !" 

Lil was standing with her two hands on 
the mantelpiece, looking into the fire, as she 
gave utterance to this sentiment, and was, 
therefore, not aware that it had been over- 
heard by a third person, till Mr. Brown's 
kind voice asked, in somewhat astonished 
tones, " Why, Lil, my child, what does this 
mean ?" 

She gave a little start, and, for a moment, 
lo6ked as though she would fain not have 
had her dear old master for a witness of 
this scene ; but then she turned round and 
looked at him unflinchingly. Cowardice 
and deceit were not faults against which Lil 
had to combat. 

*' Only a passage-at-arms about the old 
subject — my parentage," she answered, 
promptly ; " and Father Bacchus has stood 
me in good stead, therefore I am bound to 
give the old chap a jubilate 1" 
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" Lil, Lil, when will you grow less im- 
petuous and rebellious ?" he said, gently, as 
he took the girl's hand in his. 

"Never," she answered, fiercely, "till 
there is an end to this wretched, grovelling 
existence. Look there, Mr. Brown," she 
continued, pointing to Mrs. Daly, who sat 
there in a state of maudlin drunkenness, 
swaying herself backwards and forwards — 
" look there ; is it to be borne that I am to 
have such as she is for ray daily associate ? 
I, who so hate and loathe the degradation 
of a life like hers ? Why am I compelled 
to call that woman mother, and to forego 
all claim on my real parents ? Don't talk 
to me about the.justice and love of God !" 

" Hush, Lil, hush ! this language is sinful 
and profane, I cannot listen to it," said Mr. 
Brown, more sternly than was his wont. 

And there was a very sorrowful expression 
on his face. Was this the dangerous rock 
on to which her smattering of education had 
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drifted Lil ? Had she been raised intellect- 
ually above her compeers solely that she 
might rebel, soul and body, against the state 
of life into which it had pleased God to call 
her? If so, what had he done when he held 
out his right hand in all good faith to help 
her up the ladder of learning ? If this were 
to be the result, how far better would it 
have been for them both had he cut it off 
and cast it away. 

"God never deserts those who trust in 
him," he continued more gently, as he 
noticed the tears gather in the large full eyes 
as Mr. Brown's unusual reproof fell on Lil's 
sensitive ear. " Your visitor of this morn- 
ing, have you forgotten her ? Let us hope 
that a nobler and a better life is opening 
before you. This day of all others, it seems 
to me, you have the least cause for com- 
plaint ?" 

" No cause for complaint I" she repeated 
slowly. " Nameless and homeless, are these 
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words to be rejoiced over, Mr. Brown? And 
she knows who I am, and will not tell," she 
cried, with a sudden access of fury as she 
advanced towards the old woman and shook 
her violently, as she sat there in a state of 
quiescent drunken stupidity. 

"Leave her alone Lil," said Mr. Brown, 
as he led the girl away ; " she is but the 
agent of others. Keep a brave heart, ray 
lass, and rest assured that time will reveal 
raany hidden secrets. Let it be your work to 
fit yourself for any future position you may 
have to fill, however great or elevated it 
may be. Recrimination over the past will 
avail nothing, my child. Do your work 
strengthfuUy, and without counting the cost, 
and be sure you will reap a rich reward. If 
you have no name — well — by honesty of 
purpose and persevering energy make one 
for yourself." 

" Oh, Mr. Brown, if you were always by 
my side, to talk to me and tell me what to 
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do, I might be good and strong, but I shall 
never be able to stand alone." 

" Education will help you ; moral and in- 
tellectual training will eflFect much towards 
influencing for good a mind like yours," 

The girl shook her head. Training of any 
sort was about the last thing she felt inclined 
to submit to ; learning she loved and craved 
for, but of a very desultory and unconnected 
character. Caught up here and there with 
hungry avidity, Lil's studies had never 
been carried on with any system ; nor would 
her impetuous, somewhat fierce nature be 
readily amenable to discipline. Lil was 
decidedly what the world would call clever, 
she had a ready capacity for seizing new 
ideas and a mind capable of receiving large, 
extended sentiments ; for anything petty 
and bigoted, Lil seemed to have an innate 
aversion; but she had woman's common 
fault — she was illogical. 

Mr. Brown felt that the time had come 
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when it was imperative that she should be 
removed from the sphere in which she had 
hitherto moved. In a purer, more genial 
atmosphere, he hoped her whole system 
would assume a more healthy tone. He had 
made his appearance in Mrs. Daly's room 
especially to have a little conversation with 
her on the subject, but in her present in- 
capable condition he saw that any chance of 
a talk over Lil's future plans was quite 
hopeless. Thus he was forced to put off till 
the morrow a discussion which he foresaw 
would be accompanied by many a loud word 
and fierce oath. 

" She will sleep in that chair till dawn," 
said the girl, as she bestowed a contemptu- 
ous glance on the half-drunken woman. 
" May I come down with you and have a 
read, Mr. Brown ?" 

" Ay, lass, and a talk too. I have half 
an hour to spare, and would gladly have a 
word with you." 
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So they passed on together into Mr. 
Brown's back parlour; and the right-minded, 
energetic old bookseller talked to Lil in his 
earnest, cheery way. It was unnecessary 
with her that he should grow eloquent on this 
pet theme, of how untiring industry and per- 
severance annihilate every difficulty, and 
how Providence has established divisional 
labour ; that to each and all there may be a 
path open, whereby, according to their 
abilities, they may, if they please, reach the 
goal of success. Lil wanted no such teach- 
ing — ^her progress must be effected by retro- 
gression ; her impulsive, wilful temperament, 
impatient of delay, was too ready to knock 
down every barrier — she must be held well 
in hand, till, by kind words and * tender 
counsels, she had been checked and broken 
in. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



IN STATU PUPILLARI. 



A TINY villa residence on the outskirts 
-^^ of the Regent's Park. It is a cosy 
little home — arranged with a decided view 
to comfort, but without any effort being 
made to produce either elegance or beauty. 
A refined, pampered taste would have sneer- 
ed at its homeliness, and regretted the ab- 
sence of all those little addenda which dilet- 
tante natures crave; but Lil's first impression 
was that she had attained a perfect paradise. 
Transplantation from the black alley to St. 
Alban's Villa was one of those marked eras 
in the girl's life which occur but seldom ; 
and, perhaps, never again, though many and 
important might be the vicissitude through 
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which she would have to pass, would she 
feel the same striking contrast between the 
old life and the new ? 

She is seated in her favourite position, on 
a low footstool at the feet of a kindly-look- 
ing, cheerful old lady, who, every now and 
then, passes her hand over the girl's uprais- 
ed face, as though she would learn some- 
thing of those striking features which her 
sightless eyes, alas I will never behold I Lil 
has been already some weeks at St. Alban's 
Villa, but Mrs. Forster has not yet learnt to 
understand her. To the quiet, homely old 
blind lady there is something new and in- 
comprehensible in this wayward girl. Like 
all blind people, Mrs. Forster was very sensi- 
tive to every tone in the voices of those 
around her ; and the variableness of Lil's ac- 
cents, the inharmony, the cold hard words 
which would occasionally jar in her young 
voice, not a little puzzled the good old soul. 
That the poor child had been buffeted about 
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she knew, but rough usage and want could 
scarcely account for the unusual fierceness 
and petulant scorn that there was about the 
girl's manner. She herself, in her younger 
days, had been a district visitor, and very 
energetic in her visits to her poorer neigh^ 
hours ; but Lil was a specimen of the class 
such as she had never previously seen. And 
during the last day or two, when those 
around her thought she was sleeping in her 
arm-chair, Mrs. Forster was puzzling her 
poor weary, nearly worn-out brain, to as- 
certain, if possible, how the girl, who had 
lately come to her as a companion, was to 
be treated. Mr. Forster was but little at 
home — he was a lawyer, doing a good busi- 
ness, and as such he spent the greater part 
of his time in Lincoln's Inn and troub- 
led his head no further about his wife's 
young friend than occasionally to give her a 
nod when he met her at meals ; thinking to 
himself, the while, what a devil of a lot of 
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mischief those eyes of hers would produce 
some day I 

Old Forster, from his calling, had seen a 
good deal of the black side of life; and 
while a little icy smile played round his 
tightly-pressed thin lips, and a cunning 
sinister expression haunted his bead-like 
black eyes, he was always looking out for 
the foibles of human nature, and animad- 
verting on them in cold, terse sentences. 
He never would give any one credit for a 
noble thought or an unselfish action. Lil 
took an intense dislike to him from the first 
moment she saw him, and her large eyes 
flashed more fiercely than was their wont, 
whenever he bestowed on her one of his 
cynical smiles. 

Of the lady who had paid her a visit in 
the black alley, Lil saw but little. She was 
the only daughter of this well-to-do couple ; 
but she was married, and had a family of 
her own to look after. Thus, save for a few 
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minutes occasionally, when she came to in- 
quire after her mother, Lil's intercourse 
with her was very limited. For the first 
day or two after her arrival at St. Alban's 
Villa, Lil had, metaphorically speaking, 
stretched out her lithe limbs as the dogs do, 
and luxuriated in the warmth and comfort 
of the new existence. She stroked down 
the skirt of her tidy linsey dress with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, and gazed admiringly on 
her new shoes and stockings. Not unfre- 
quently, too, during the day, did she glance 
in the looking-glass at her own expressive 
face, and the little dainty head with its 
masses of auburn hair. But, as the novelty 
wore off, and she became accustomed to 
more luxurious habits, a sense of weariness 
seemed to creep over her. The old life of 
freedom, fraught though it was with miseries 
and contentions, had its charm. 

Lil's Bohemian instincts were kicking 
hard against the pricks. It would take long 
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months of reasoning and self-struggling be- 
fore she could content herself in the civil- 
ized, restrained,' home-breathing existence 
which was good, old, simple-minded Mrs. 
Forster's ne plus ultra of life. Lil's was one 
of those minds which are ever at work, 
ever thinking, ever planning ; she was capa- 
ble of living, and living thoroughly, every 
moment of time ; and the dearth of incident 
which seemed to her to exist in that com- 
fortable little abode, was far more painful 
than the absence of the good things of life 
had ever been during the old days. And 
yet Lil took kindly to social attributes ; she 
was not gauche or ill at ease in her more 
civilized existence, but they could not to 
her, as they do to many, stand her in the 
stead of a wider arena, a vaster range, 
wherein her thoughts and actions might have 
full play. 

Now, as she sits there at Mrs. Forster s 
feet, the look of passionate intensity in the 
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girl's face would have positively alarmed 
the passive old lady, could she have beheld 
it. Lil has been reading otit loud, but it is 
growing dark, so the book has been put 
aside for a time, and has fallen neglected to 
the floor, while Lil, her head resting on her 
two hands, is gazing thoughtfully into the 
fire, sketching her future in the varying 
flames. Ay, it is all before her. There is no 
looking back, with regretful impatience, over 
flagrant mistakes which mil steire at us, how- 
ever we turn, and remind us that, but for 
our own weak want of prescience, our 
whole life might have been so different. 
No, Lil had no false starts to grieve over ; 
the vast field of the future lay open before 
her, and as, girl-like, she built her castles in 
the flames, the young, strong spirit craving 
for an undefinable something — it knew not 
what — burnt but little less fiercely than the 
glowing coals. 

" Why have you left off reading ? Have 
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I been asleep ?" asked Mrs. Forster, rousing 
herself with a start, after there had been a 
long silence in that little room. 

" It is dark," answered Lil, in a hard 
voice, coming back with a sudden jerk from 
dreamland. 

The light went out of her own face as 
she spoke, and a veiled, impenetrable, shut- 
up sort of look passed over her features, like 
a cloud. 

" Had you not better ask Jane to bring 
a light ? You should not waste your time 
in idleness, my child. * The night cometh 
in which no work may be done.' " 

" My day has not come yet," said Lil, as 
she rose from her low stool and stood beside 
the mantel-fihelf ; " but surely it is not idle 
to think, is it, Mrs. Forster ? " 

**It is often very vain; besides, what 
can a girl like you have to think about — 
it is time enough to think when you are 
left, like me, with no other amusement." 
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" It would be too late then. One's 
thoughts would be all regrets. By thinking 
now I may be able to clutch some ideas 
which will help me to get through life with- 
out making too many mistakes." 

" Put your trust in Providence, my dear — 
it will never fail you nor deceive you. It is 
a very vainglorious thing for a Christian to 
trust to his own plan for working out his 
life. Believe me, it is best not to think 
about it, but to leave everything to be ar- 
ranged as it has been pre-ordained." 

Well was it that Mrs. Forster did not see 
the storm which swept over lirs face ; but 
she heard the mocking tones in which she 
answered, and their discordance jarred un- 
conifortably. 

" Providence has been so kind to me — has 
helped me so strengthfuUy I I have much to 
be thankful for !" 

" Providence has indeed helped you, my 
poor child. Who but Providence sent Mr. 
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Brown as your friend, or gave you a com- 
fortable home with me, away from the 
misery in which you have been living." 

" If every minor cause or natural sequitur 
which gives one a start in life is to be as- 
cribed to Providence, why, then, it is no use 
arguing," said Lil, rather disdainfully. 

" Lil, Lil, it quite shocks me to hear you 
talk like this ! Have you no faith ? — pray for 
it earnestly, child. A soul without faith, during 
its earthly pilgrimage, is worse off than the 
body would be during a long journey 
through an arid desert without water." 

" Faith will not take root on a stony rock, 
Mrs. Forster. Not even a dog would turn 
to lick the unkindly hand which sent it out 
from dry warm quarters to die in a snow 
drift, then why should I ?" 

"Because you are a Christian; and as 
such, should accept your cross with meek- 
ness." 

"I cannot — cannot; the lesson is too 
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hard, the required load of patience heavier 
than I can bear." And there was such a 
weary, weary ache about her voice, that 
Mrs. Forster, in very womanly sorrow and 
softness, held out her arms, as if to oflFer this 
poor lone child a haven of rest and love. 
But Mrs. Forster s calm routine-following re- 
ligion did not touch Lil. It would require 
some one who had had doubts and fears as 
she had now, and who had only crushed the 
serpent of disbelief by dint of fierce strife 
and much bitter mental suffering. Such 
a one alone could know where and how to 
move Lil's deadened, hardened heart. She 
looked for a moment at the old blind lady 
with her outstretched arms, and there was a 
sort of pity in her gaze ; while, " Does she 
think she can protect me ?" was the almost 
mocking mental query. Then she knelt 
down beside her, and kissed the wan old 
hand. She would not own it even to herself, 
but she was grateful for this show of love, 
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though she could not accept it in its entirety, 
nor nestle trustfully in the protection it of- 
fered. 

*' Poor, poor child, your past must have 
been a hard one; but I trust better days are 
in store for you now," whimpered the kind 
old voice. *' Mrs. Daly will not persecute 
you any more." 

" She I" cried Lil disdainfully, " do you 
think I cared for her hard words, or hard 
blows either? No, I am made of sterner stuff 
than that." 

" Tell me then, Lil, what is it that makes 
you so cold and unloving ? Woman's sweet- 
est attribute is love, ray child ; tell me, then, 
little one, why are you so hardened ?" 

"A stray, homeless wanderer on the earth, 
with all kicks and no kisses for her portion 
— it does not want much explanation to 
show that love is too tender a blossom to 
have much chance of flourishing in her life," 
was the somewhat bitter answer, as Lil walk- 
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ed to the door and called to Jane to bring 
in the lamp. 

Then the cloth was laid for tea ; it was 
getting near Mr. Forster s time for coming 
home. Into that primitive establishment 
the custom of dining late had not yet crept, 
but the cosy meal which was provided for 
Mr. Forster's reception was no uninviting 
one. While the maid was fussing about, 
and the clatter of knives and cups was 
jingling on, there was no further conversa- 
tion possible. Mrs. Forster sat quietly in her 
arm-chair knitting — the poor old lady's sole 
occupation now. Lil had ensconced herself 
in the corner of a sofa with a book, but an 
unusual restlessness was upon her, and her 
attention seemed as though it would not be 
concentrated on its pages. She looked at it 
as though she saw it not, while, in her old 
impatient way, she perpetually pushed back 
her hair from off her brow. 

There was a ring at the outer bell, but 
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Lil did not change her position ; Mr. For- 
ster's return home had no interest for her. 

" He will only feed like a cormorant, 
and then go to sleep and snore for three 
hours," she thinks. No, there is no sympa- 
thetic chord to be awakened there. The 
whimpering old lady, with her limited views 
of life, is an improvement on him. " But 
how long- — how long is this ' cabined, 
cribbed, confined ' existence to last ?" she 
is asking herself, for about the fiftieth time 
that day, when the door of the little par- 
lour opens, and Mr. Brown walks into the 
room. 

The cry of pleasure which fell from the 
girl's lips when she saw him rejoiced good 
old Mrs. Forster's heart, for it told her that 
there were pleasurable emotions which 
could be aroused. It was not all hard and 
stony. This was the first time Lil had seen 
Mr. Brown since she had begun her new 
life. He had purposely refrained from pay- 
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ing her a visit sooner ; he wanted her to 
settle down quietly and happily in her new 
home, without the interference of any influ- 
ences of old days. Now, at the end of a 

» 

few weeks, he came to see the working and 
the result of his experiment. 

Before he had time to speak, Lil's arms 
were about his neck, and a fresh young kiss 
was imprinted on his brow. It was the 
first time Lirs nature had expanded thus. 
The unexpected appearance of the dear old 
master had called forth the first semblance 
of a living emotion which perhaps Lil had 
ever felt. He patted her on the head, and 
read her upraised face. 

" You look well, my child." He was 
about to add, " and happy," but the far-off 
expression in Lil's eyes made him pause ere 
he pronounced the word. 

'*And so glad to see you," she said, 
eagerly. " Oh, Mr. Brown ! how often I 
wish I were back again with my big books 
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under the gas jet in your back-parlour ! " 

Mr. Brown held up his finger reproving- 
ly, as he made a sign that Lil should not 
talk thus before her new friend. 

" Oh, Mrs. Forster knows I am a discon- 
tented little beast. She has been scolding 
me to-night for my want of faith and belief 
in all sorts of hidden mysteries, which, she 
says, are shrouded in darkness for my good. 
Haven't you, dear ?" 

" The child has some queer fancies, Mr. 
Brown ; I am glad you have come to talk to 
her." 

The joyful tone of Lil's voice, so different 
from its usual metallic ring, had at once 
told Mrs. Forster that there was much to 
be hoped from Mr. Brown's influence — 
always supposing that he would bias her for 
good. " But, perhaps it was from him that 
Lil had got these queer ideas ; men were so 
very broad and free in their opinions," 
thought the poor old lady, with a sigh. 
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She had had very little to do with men dur- 
ing her passive life ; the only specimen of the 
sex she had known intimately was her own 
husband, and he was a bad one. 

" I have come to ask a great favour," said 
Mr. Brown. *' I want you to spare me the 
child for an hour or two this evening. A 
friend of mine, a nian of some learning, is 
going to give a lecture on * Kant, and the 
supremacy of the moral law.' It will pro- 
bably be clever and to the purpose." 

'* Of course I can have no objection to 
the child going with you, Mr. Brown — you, 
who seem to be her self-constituted guard- 
ian; but do you think hearing these lec- 
tures will do Lil any good ? Doubtless you 
will say I am an ignorant, blind old woman, 
but in my younger days girls would not have 
been taken to hear this sort of. subject dis- 
cussed." 

" Lil has read a good deal, Mrs. Forster — 
more than most girls of her position and 
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age. I think it is as well she should be put 
right on certain subjects. This friend of 
mine is not a red-hot disciple of the great 
philosopher ; he has, according to my light, 
some very right-minded views about the mat- 
ter. Lil will derive benefit rather than 
harm from listening to him." 

" Well, well, Mr. Brown, she may go, 
with all my heart. You will, of course, be 
answerable for her well-being. I don't un- 
derstand these new- fangled educational 
theories. In my young days, if a girl could 
cook and sew, and be a generally good 
housewife, it was all that was required. A 
little reading of some pretty book was only 
allowed by way of recreation." 

Mr. Brown and Lil exchanged smiles, as 
the latter sped out of the room, to tie on 
her simple straw bonnet. 

" Lil has her own future to carve out in 
life — most people's are made for them," 
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said Mr. Brown, as he sat down to await 
her return. 

" Ay, and I often wonder what will be- 
come of her. To tell the truth, Mr. Brown, 
I don't understand her ; she is almost too 
much for me," answered the old lady, with 
a sigh. 

*' I am sorry to hear this ; I had hoped 
&he had really found a home." 

" Oh 1 don't mistake me, my dear sir. I 
assure you I am very fond of the dear girl, 
and do not in the least want to get rid of 
her ; but she puzzles me. I don't feel alto- 
gether capable of managing her. I am so 
afraid she may go wrong. People are al- 
ways trying to get bad influences over young 
girls, and Lil is so very peculiar." 

" Of course all young folk require super- 
vision and mental training, but I have no 
fear for Lil of the nature you describe. Her 
weakness, if I may say so, is her strength. 
She jumps rapidly at her own conclusions. 
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and is too resolute and self willed to be easi- 
ly biassed by the opinion of another." 

" All women may be led through the 
heart, Mr. Brown. Lil's has not yet been 
touched." 

" Let us hope when it is that it will be 
for good, or that she will have sufficient 
strength, to resist evil," he said, earnestly. 
" In the meantime, we can but give her na- 
turally thirsty mind a good deep quaff from 
the goblet of knowledge. She is one of 
those people who inusi have something to 
fall back on, and my theory is that educa* 
tion to them is a positive necessity." 

lil's entrance put a stop to further discus- 
sion, so Mr. Brown wished the old lady a 
kind good night ; and having promised to 
bring his charge back before it was very 
late, they departed. At the door they met 
Mr. Forster. The two men looked each 
other over without speaking, but there was 
no friendly reciprocity in the glance. If, in 
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the unravelling of future events, they should 
ever be brought in contact, it would scarce- 
ly be an amicable one. For the present 4hey 
passed on, each on his different way. 

Once fairly in the street, Lil clung to Mr. 
Brown's arm. Never till she saw him again 
to-night had she realised the amount of trust 
and protection which his presence afforded 
her. Pleasant surprises, however, were not 
yet at an end for Lil. At the corner of the 
street, waiting patiently for their coming, 
stood Ned Boycott. As Lil walked on be- 
tween her two friends, her step had never 
been so buoyant, her laugh so clear. The 
hard, cold side of her character seemed, for 
a time, at least, to be completely shelved. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MAYFAIR. 



" Q<0 Deniiian has lost large sums at New- 
^^ market. Upon my word, Alice, I 
cannot think how you take things so quietly 
as you do. Do you know what will in all 
probability be the end of these turf meetings 

of his r 

"Ruin, I should imagine, my dear 
Charles ; but it is useless for me to attempt 
to stem it, so I may as well lie tranquilly 
here and wait the issue of events. The day 
has long since passed when I had an in- 
fluence over Sir Stephen." 

And lying tranquilly there was just the 
term to describe Alice Denman's life. The 
wife of a baronet of reputed wealth, the 
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mother of two children, she never seemed 
to exert herself to take any part in either 
their amusements or interests. She never 
allowed herself to be flustered or put out of 
her way by anything ; she spent the chief 
part of her time lying placidly among her 
silken cushions in her drawing-room in May- 
fair, while a piece of elaborate needlework, 
or the last new novel, was her favourite 
companion; and with these by her side it 
seemed a matter of perfect indifference to 
her how the great world beyond the four 
walls of her luxuriously appointed room 
might ebb and flow. 

** But, Alice, for your own sake, for the 
sake of your children, you should rouse 
yourself; surely a wife could do something 
to stop her husband in his downward course. 
Philosophy may be very well in its way, but 
believe me, Lady Denman, it is not always 
wise to view things from a * can't help it' 
aspect." 
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" Philosophy, cousin mine I far be it from 
me to wish my indolence to be called by so 
grand a name. I have simply proved, in so 
many instances, that a wife's influence, though 
you seem to believe in it, is a gigantic myth, 
that I have become utterly inert and care- 
less. If Stephen chooses to bring me and 
the children to beggary — well, he must do it, 
that is all. Talking about it will only make 
me hoarse, weeping over it will only make 
my eyes red." 

" And yet Stephen Denman married you 
for love." 

" Yes, but that is seventeen years ago. Did 
you ever hear of a love-dream lasting for 
seventeen years ? It wears out long before, 
especially with men." 

" Come, come, Alice, you are too severe 
on our sex. I cannot stand this.*' 

"Ah, Charlie, it is quite true — at least such 
is my experience of life. The one egregious 
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mistake I have made is loving Stephen Den- 
man too devotedly ; if I had ' frowned, and 
been perverse, and said him nay,' I might 
now have been a blooming happy woman, 
instead of the faded, withered nonentity 
which I have become. 

" Well, to my bachelor's ideas these ins 
and outs of wedded life are inexplicable 
mysteries. The analysis of matrimony does 
not seem a very pleasing study, though, like 
the rest of my fellows, I dare say I shall 
take a peep into it some day; but in the 
meantime, my dear Alice, I cannot stand 
quietly by and witness the misery which is 
every day approaching you more nearly, 
without doing what I can on your behalf." 

" It is useless, I tell you, Charles. A 
second Joshua, with power to arrest the 
course of the sun, could not stop Sir Stephen 
from following the bent of his inclina- 
tions." 

" Obstinatus mulus^ eh ?" said Captain 
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Lambton, smiling, as he walked away from 
the fire and threw himself into an arm-chair 
close to thie sofa on which Ladv Denman 
was reclining ; *'but, cara^^' he continued as 
he took her hand, " you will let me speak 
plainly, in consideration of the old warm 
friendship which existed between us in our 
young days. Do you not think you are just 
a little bit to blame for this indifference to 
your wishes which you say your husband 
manifests ? You do not seem to me to trouble 
yourself even to speak to him when he is with 
you. I have been abroad for so many years 
that I know but little of the conventionalities 
of home-life, but it seems to me this is not all 
quite right." 

Ladv Denman roused herself from her 
recumbent attitude, and, for a moment, a 
flush spread itself over her pale face ; then 
she fell back again, with her head on the sofa 
cushion. 

*' Each one knows his own business best," 
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she said, coldly ; then she looked up and 
saw a pained expression pass across Captain 
Lambton's frank open countenance. *' For- 
give me, Charlie," she continued, as she laid 
her hand on his arm, "but I cannot tell 
you all. How a long course of contempt 
and scorn has brought me to what I am — 
how for years I believed in Stephen Den- 
man's honour, trusted him, lived for him, 
till — but I am still his wife. I dare not 
speak, even to you — I must suffer and be 
silent to the end." 

"My poor, poor Alice, and is this your 
fate ?" 

" Hush, Captain Lambton, I may not 
listen to these words of pity. In future, 
let there be silence between us on the 
subject of my married life. You were ever 
my favourite cousin, and, as such, I trust you 
will make this house your home as long as I 
have any right to remain here ; but no re- 
marks, I implore you, on anything you may 
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see, however mysterious or unpleasant it 
naay appear. I have taken up my line of 
conduct after due consideration, and believe 
me when I tell you it is for the best." 

Captain Lambton did not speak ; he was 
a soldier, and no orator. He had been 
abroad with his regiment for years, and was 
totally unconversant with the strange work- 
ings of busy life in the great London world. 
He was not a very young man now ; his 
brown locks were here and there be- 
sprinkled with grey, and there was a 
decided tendency to baldness becoming each 
day more apparent ; but for all that he was 
still good-looking. His was not exactly the 
type of countenance Lavater would have 
selected as displaying high mental charac- 
teristics, but still it was very honest and 
true, notwithstanding the weak lines, and 
the absence of fire and life in the somewhat 
vapid blue eyes. When he left England for 
the colonies, his pretty cousin Alice had not 
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yet taken upon herself the cares of matri- 
mony, and Captain Lambton was not a 
little perplexed over the uncomfortable 
want of confidence between husband and 
wife, which he found existed in a home 
where he had pleased himself, during his 
foreign wanderings, to imagine that all was 
happiness and peace. 

He sat for some time leaning his brow in 
his hand. At last, he said slowly, as though 
talking to himself, 

" Yet Denman is a good sort of fellow ; 
he seems to be very well liked and respect- 
ed by all the people round that place of his 
in Lancashire. I felt quite pleased, that 
time I went there with him, to hear how 
they all spoke of him. I am sure his edu- 
cational schemes are perfect; his schools 
first-rate, and even the factory people round 
about feel the beneficial influence of his 
generosity." 

'* There must be a safety-valve, or con- 
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science would become too oppressive," said 
Lady Denman, with a sneer in her voice. 

"Really, Alice, you are too severe on 
your husband. I feel certain he only wants 
to be taken in tow a little bit, to be all that 
you could desire." 

*' For goodness' sake, Charlie, let us stop 
the subject. You know nothing on earth 
about it — poor old bachelor, how should 
you ? — besides, here come the children." 

The door opened, and a boy and girl 
entered gently, and bent over the sofa to 
kiss their mother. The girl was the eldest. 
She was about sixteen, a common-place, 
plain-looking child, you would have pro- 
nounced her at first sight, but a pair of rest- 
less, black eyes redeemed her countenance 
from what would otherwise have been stupid 
stolidity. And with them Sophy Denman, 
notwithstanding her swarthy complexion, 
turned-up nose, and clumsy features, might 
perchance, one day, make somewhat of a 
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sensation in the world. The boy, who was 
some years her junior, was the image of his 
mother. He had the same pale, aristocratic, 
finely-chiselled face, the same languishing 
violet eyes, half concealed under dark lashes. 
Indolent and inert as Lady Denman 
seemed to be, unimpressed as she was by all 
outer influences, whether for good or for 
evil, she was not wanting in love for her 
children. Some hidden mystery had divided 
her from her husband ; something of which 
she evidently did not care to talk, had 
changed all the love she had once felt for 
him into a feeling of bitter loathing. She 
suffered him, but she never smiled on him ; 
in fact, all the fire and energy seemed to 
have gone out of a life which Captain Lamb- 
ton remembered so full of fun and merri- 
ment. Only when the children were in 
question did Lady Denman rouse herself in 
the very least. And the world, her little 
world, that severest of all self-constituted 
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critics, censured her. Sir Stephen was a 
pleasant, agreeable man; he was one of 
society's darlings — he went everywhere, 
knew everybody, and always said the right 
thing. Then he made such good use of his 
money — was always ready to help those who 
were in want — had so many charming 
schemes for ameliorating the wretched state 
of the poor. True, he was rather fond of the 
turf, and would probably burn his fingers 
some day ; but then that wife of his ! — she 
was such a bore ! the poor dear man must 
have some relaxation ; really it was not to be 
wondered at that he should seek some sort 
of amusement for himself, when he had such 
a miserably stupid home. So chirruped 
the fair gossips of society, as they dallied 
over their five-o'clock tea, and discussed, 
from their point of view, the relations exist- 
ing between Sir Stephen and Lady Den man. 
But no wonder when even Captain Lambton, 
who had a better opportunity of knowing 
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the truth than most people, declared for the 
gentleman, and mildly suggested to his fair 
cousin that he thought the fault of indiffer- 
ence and neglect lay at her door. 

The children, having kissed their mother, 
and having been received by her with that 
noiseless sort of affection which has its depths, 
clamorously beset Cousin Charles. He was 
evidently a great favourite, and a tale of 
Bush life was generally the first thing asked 
for, whenever they saw him. And so, till 
luncheon was announced, they all chatted 
on, and Captain Lambton's Australian ex- 
periences were recounted for the twentieth 
time, to the young people's intense delight. 
They were scarcely seated at the luncheon- 
table, where the children always partook of 
early dinner with their mother, when Sir 
Stephen came in, accompanied by a little, 
disagreeable-looking man, who was no other 
than the lawyer Forster. Sir Stephen in- 
troduced him to his wife, and the familiar. 
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offhand manner which he assumed to her, 
leering offensively the while, made Lady 
Denman draw her tall, elegant figure to 
its height, and answer him with chilling po- 
liteness. As Captain Lambton looked on, 

m 

SL silent witness to the scene, for the first 
time he began to think that perhaps Alice 
was not so much to blame. This was not the 
sort of company Denman had any right to 
force upon his wife. As speedily as courtesy 
would permit, Lady Denman, desiring the 
children to follow her, prepared to retire. 

" Send the kids upstairs, but don't go 
away, Alice. Mr. Forster has come especi- 
ally to make your , acquaintance," said Sir 
Stephen. 

"Miss Goodge has gone home for her 
half-holiday, so I have the charge of Sophy," 
answered Lady Denman, coldly. " I have 
no doubt Mr. Forster will excuse me." 

" But suppose I wish you to stop. Lady 
Denman," said Sir Stephen, smiling, but 
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showing a row of beautiful white teeth — 
much as a wild animal does when it is pre- 
paring for fight. 

" I think I told you it was impossible," 
she answered with the same imperturbable 
manner ; " besides, I abominate business dis- 
cussions, they bore me. I know more already 
than I want to.*' 

" Then go and be hanged to you 1" said Sir 
Stephen, muttering a fierce oath between his 
teeth as he kicked the door to after her with 
a slam. 

Charlie Lambton had already made his 
escape with the children, and was whooping 
after them and chasing them upstairs in an 
excited sort of way, as though he wished 
neither to see nor hear aught of the little 
storm which was going on in the dining- 
room. 

" Upon my word, my lady seems to get 
the best of it," said Mr. Forster, with a cynical 
little laugh. 
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The same wild fierce look came into Sir 
Stephen's face, but again he checked it as he 
had done with his wife, and he answered 
with a wan smile. 

" Women generally manage to have their 
own way ; is not that your experience, 
Forster ?" 

Forster laughed. His business transactions 
had shown him so many instances of wily, 
intriguing women wheedling the good 
things of this life out of what are always 
supposed to be the cleverer animals, that he 
was not prepared to deny the statement. 
So after drinking another glass or two of 
wine, and thus consoling themselves for the 
absence of the lady of the house, the two men 
adjourned into Sir Stephen's private den, and 
fell to accounts. For three l6ng weary hours 
they kept steadily at them, and, to judge 
from the flushed look on the Baronet's face, 
and the pleased twinkle in the lawyer's little 
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once, before you assumed all this lackadaisi- 
cal nonsense I" 

She dropped her work as he desired, and, 
with her two hands folded in her lap, sat 
quietly, with something of an astonished 
look in her calm, cold face. 

" Do you know what you are driving me 
to, with your indifference and your scorn ?" 
he continued, speaking very fast and excit- 
edly — " to ruin — and not only me, but 
yourself and the children too." 

** I am driving you to ruin !" she said, in 
that clear, icy voice of hers which seemed 
to penetrate into every corner of the room. 
*' The road there was no unexplored region 
to you, before I had much opportunity of 
influencing you, either one way or the other. 
The less allusion made between us to the 
past, the better for us both. Sir Stephen." 

*' Alice, at times it is impossible to believe 
that you have ever loved me." 

" Had I not," she answered, quietly, " I 
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should scarcely consent to lead the weary 
life of pretending to the world that I trust 
you still." 

** And yet I have never wronged you-" 

She surveyed him all over with a wither- 
ing look of scorn. 

" May I ask why this hateful subject is 
resumed to-day ? These unpleasant allu- 
sions have been dropped for some time." 

^' Because I am in sore trouble and dis- 
tress of mind, and if a fellow cannot disbur- 
den himself to his wife, who the deuce would 
you have him go to ?" 

** If there be anything I can do, especially 
if it be for the children's good, I am quite 
ready." 

" Hang the children 1 Upon my word, 
Alice, you will provoke me beyond all pati- 
ence! We are ruined, I tell you I — this house 
— ^the place in Lancashire — everything is in 
the hands of that sneaking blackguard you 
saw here to-day. It depends on him to 
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make us an allowance to live. Now perhaps 
you understand why it would have been 
wiser had you been more civil to him." 

Lady Denman gasped convulsively, and 
got, if it were possible, a little paler than 
usual. 

" So it has come at last !" she said, after 
a moment's silence. " I have been waiting 
for this day, but I did not think it was quite 
so near. What do you propose to do next?" 

"Good God, woman I — your coolness is 
past all endurance ! Does not even the loss 
of your home — beggary staring you in the 
face — call forth the slightest show of feeling?" 

" My past has not been so happy that I 
should regret it — the future, with God's 
blessing, may be more prosperous." 

" But the children — I thought at least you 
cared for your children ; during all the 
misery I have gone through of late, they 
have haunted me by night and by day." 

" I am surprised that Sir Stephen Denman 
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should have had a thought for them," she 
said, with a sneer. "As far as I can look 
into the subject, I am glad they will no lon- 
ger he compelled to live in a false exis- 
tence." 

" But I tell you we are absolutely ruined. 
They may have to gain their livelihood 
by the labour of their hands and the sweat 
of their brow." 

" That will not hurt them, if thev work 
honestly; they are young, and may be 
easily trained." 

" Upon ray soul, Alice, I almost admire 
vou. I don't believe there is another wo- 
man in the land who could stare ruin so 
coolly in the face as you do." 

" I hope there is not another woman in 
the land who has been prepared for it in the 
same school that I have." 

Sir Stephen knitted his brows and colour- 
ed up. Lady Denman's last shaft had hit the 
mark. There was no more said for some 
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time. Sir Stephen stood looking out of the 
window. His wife, in a mechanical sort of 
way, had resumed her work, but evidently 
there was part of his story which still re- 
mained untold. 

'* I think I shall go abroad," he jerked 
out presently, still gazing abstractedly into 
the street. " Lambton is always saying there 
is a devil of a lot of money to be made in 
Australia. I daresay he would take care of 
you and the children during my absence. If 
I succeed, you can join me later." 

The work fell from her hands — this time 
on to the floor ; she sat upright and looked 
at him, while a flush passed over her pale 
face; then recovering herself with an efibrt — 

" As you will," she said slowly ; " yes, it 
will be best." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



fashion's mart. 



■jlOR some few days after Lil's expedition 
-■- with her two friends, she was far more 
cheerful and settled. Mrs. Forster began to 
wonder whether learned lectures had a 
soothing effect. Could she have seen Lil on 
that same evening she would not have asked 
herself the question twice, for the girl was 
far too excited by her short emancipation 
from the tedium of St. Alban's Villa to be 
able to concentrate her ideas on philosophi- 
cal intricacies. No, it was Mr. Brown's 
gentle counsels and Ned's strong practical 
common-sense, which had had their weight, 
for a time at least, and induced her to try 
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to bear submission to the will of others, 
without repining. It was not everyone who 
would treat her with Mrs. Forster's motherly 
kindness, and pay for her instruction in 
French and music, solely because the strand- 
ed girl had expressed a wish to learn. Lil 
must fully recognise that Mrs. Forster had 
been generous and great in her behaviour 
to herself; and as for her little narrow ideas 
and petty prejudices, why, she must try not to 
notice them. God knows they are the bane 
of most of his creatures ; and the further she 
went on in life the more she would have to 
struggle with that darkness and pettiness 
with which the great mass of mankind al- 
lows its freedom of thought and freedom of 
action to be cramped, and in some instances 
wellnigh exterminated. Few, too, would 
possess the tender-heartedness of good old 
Mrs. Forster. 

Thus reasoned her two friends ; and she 
resolved to try at least to make herself 
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happy in this very little world. True, she had 
her books, and with them for companions she 
had no right to complain. So she worked 
on, courageously struggling against the dark 
moods of disbelief and discontent, and filling 
up every moment of her time, so that she 
might have no pause to think. In fact, so 
energetic and altogether changed for the 
better had she become, that Mrs. Forster 
quite forgot all the clouds of the first few 
weeks, and in the sunshine of the present 
hour rejoiced over the brisk, bright maiden 
Providence had so kindly sent to be the com- 
panion of her latter days. 

But smooth waters were not Lil's natural 
element ; ere long the clouds were to blow 
up again, and darken the horizon while they 
predicted a storm. Lil had got a pretty 
airy little bedroom at the top of the house, 
dainty by comparison with her gloomy sleep- 
ing-chamber in the black alley. There was 
no luxury about it, but it was clean and 
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neat and simple, with its white hangings and 
plain painted furniture, and its sweetly 
smelling mignonette, and bright red gera- 
niums growing in the green box in the 
window. As Lil sat there writing, the last 
rays of the glorious June sun lighting up with 
a sort of flame her rich auburn hair, she felt 
very calm and still, as she acknowledged 
to herself that there was a deep charm in 
this repose. These evening hours were 
perhaps the happiest in the girl's life, for 
when Mr. Forster came in she generally 
escaped to the privacy of her own apart- 
ment ; while, if he did not choose to talk to 
his wife, but only snored her a sort of com- 
panionship, that was no fault of Lil's. 

On this particular evening, however, the 
quiet of the little house is disturbed by 
loud, angry talk. Lil starts up from among 
her books, and stands in the sunlight, listen- 
ing. Wrathful expletives are unusual in 
that new life of hers. Mr. Forster is sneaky. 
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and sardonic, and disagreeable, with a very 
Mephistophelian cast of countenance ; but he 
never breaks out in invectives, or raises his 
voice in anger. What, then, does this out- 
break mean? She opened the door, and 
listened attentively ; then the colour forsook 
her face, and the light gleamed fiercely in 
her large eyes. In another second she was 
standing by the parlour door, which was 
open. Mrs. Forster was sitting in her arm- 
diair, looking very disturbed, almost hysteri- 
cal ; Mr. Forster was standing on the hearth- 
rug, talking somewhat excitedly to a woman, 
whom Lil had recognized by her voice to 
be Mrs. Daly. 

" What has brought you here ?" asked 
the girl, in a hard tone. " You promised Mr. 
Brown that you would never come and mo- 
lest me here, if I paid you a visit once a 
month, and I have kept my word." 

'' Lil, dearie, do you think a mother's na- 
tural feelings can be tied down to seeing 
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her child once a month?" and Mrs. Daly- 
threw her arms out, as though to catch Lil 
in a warm embrace. With an intense look 
of loathing, the girl eluded her. 

" You are drunk, Mrs. Daly !" she said, 
coldly. " I should recommend you to go 
home, unless you wish Mr. Forster to send 
for the police." 

" Police ! does the child that I have 
brought up threaten me with the police ? 
Holy powers I that 1 should live to see this 
day ! Now, I appeal to you, sir, if this is not 
too bad?— my own child — the darling of 
my life, treating me like this I But she 
loves all of yer better nor me, and ye ve 
taken her from me ; yer a bitter bad lot — 
but I'll have my revenge — FU have my re- 
venge !" And she sobbed, and cried clamo- 
rously. 

'* Cease your howling, and go home', will 
you? You deserve to have your neck 
wrung, for coming here, upsetting everybody. 
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you maudlia old fool!" said Lil, the old 
rough manner of the gutter days coming out 
strongly in her anger over Mrs. Daly's ap- 
pearance. 

The half-drunken woman aimed a violent 
blow at her, which she only escaped by Mr. 
Forster pulling her back by the wrist. 

" Be silent, Lil," he said, somewhat au- 
thoritatively ; " you are only making matters 
worse by abuse." Then, turning to Mrs. 
Daly — " Now, my good woman, do you in- 
tend to leave this house quietly,, or must I 
call in the assistance of the police to remove 

you?" 

" ril go, if Lil will come with me — he 
says I ought never to have parted with her," 
she answered, sullenly. 

'' ril drown myself before TU live with 

you again ; and then Til be no good, for 
you'll get no pay I" cried Lil, fiercely. " So 
now be off, and make the best of your bar- 
gain. Recollect, if ever you come bothering 
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after me again, I'll skedaddle right away, 
and leave nothing but a certificate of my 
death for ' the Ratcatcher.' You know I can 
be as good as my word, so look out for 
yourself." 

" You are a leary minx, you are !" said 
Mrs. Daly, gathering herself together, as 
though preparing to depart. 

" Never mind what I am — you be oflF, 
and just keep yourself, in future, among the 
stale air at the other end of London ; it's too 
fresh and bright for you up here." 

Finding no alternative but to go, Mrs. 
Daly walked slowly towards the door, but 
did not make a final exit till she had deli- 
vered herself of another tirade, on thesubject 
of children's ingratitude and disobedience, 
and the ill-usage she had received from the 
company generally. When Lil had closed 
the street-door upon her, she returned to 
the parlour in dread. What would be the 
result of this evening's work ?— doubtless 
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her dismissal ; but go back to the black alley 
she would not — of that she was fully resolv- 
ed. However, to her no small astonish- 
ment, and a little to her dismay, Mr. Fors- 
ter advanced to meet her, with a pleased 
smile on his face. 

" I commend you thoroughly," he said, 
holding out both his hands to her. " I ad- 
mire character and spirit — a real passage at 
arms between two women is a thorough plea- 
sure to me." 

*^ Especially when one of them is a drunk- 
en one," said Lil, with a sneer she could 
not control, her hatred of the lawyer was so 
intense. 

He laughed ; sharpness and readiness 
would never displease Mr. Forster — he had 
too keen an appreciation of them. Till to- 
daj^ he had seen and known little of Lil — 
she hated him too much to be very free of 
speech in his presence, and he had not noticed 
her sufficiently to be aware of the slumber- 
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ing lioness he was sheltering at his hearth. 

'* So — so you showed your little fight and 
won it, ray girl," he chuckled on, as he 
rubbed his hands together. " You won't hurt 
— two or three tumbles on the hard road of 
life won't bruise you much." 

'' Though the world has stood me for mo- 
ther, and hardships may prove the saving 
waters of the Styx, yet, as with Achilles, I 
daresay there will be found a vulnerable 
spot somewhere," she said, testily. 

Mr. Forster sniffed. He knew more of 
Blackstone than of classical lore ; thus the 
allusion was lost. 

" All right," he said, " you'll do ; and if 
you want a friend come to me." 

" Thank you," she said ; " promises are 
cheap — we'll praise them for their quality 
when they have become actions." 

Mrs. Daly's appearance had irritated Lil, 
and made her reckless and saucy; so, let 
what might be the consequences, she did 
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not seem to care about concealing her aver- 
sion for Mr. Forster. Her splenetic tem- 
perament, however, only amused him, and 
if she sought to injure herself in his good 
opinion she signally failed, for Mr. Forster 
chuckled and laughed, and laughed and 
chuckled, till Lil was fairly annoyed at the 
amount of pleasure he seemed to have de- 
rived from what appeared to her to be a 
very disagreeable little episode. 

" So you don't know who your parents 
are, my girl ? We shall find out some day, 
I make no doubt — leave the matter to me. 
I'll set a detective to watch ' the Ratcatcher' 
as you call him — that is the little game — I 
suppose he pays old Daly for your keep." 

" Much good they'll do me when I have 
found them," she answered, surlily ; " if they 
had had any love for me, they would not 
have kicked me out to die in a gutter, along- 
side of that tramping, drunken woman. No, 
I don't want to hear aught of such as they." 
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" I thought your present unknown history 
was a great trouble, my dear child," said 
Mrs. Forster, kindly. 

" It is a curse," she answered, sullenly ; 
" but it won't become any the less a curse 
to fasten myself on, as an unwilling burden, 
to two heartless, unnatural parents. No, let 
it all be, Mrs. Forster. Til fight on as well 
as I can. Annihilation will come sooner or 
later, and then it will all be swamped in ob- 
livion ;" and the girl, worked up by the 
events of the evening to a high state of ex- 
citement, covered her face with her hands, 
and began to sob convulsively. 

"Well, you are a rum mixture — devil one 
minute, baby the next," sneered Mr. Fors- 
ter, half laughing. 

" Extremes always meet in women — you 
have not studied the species," she said, as 
she turned to leave the room. 

" Come here, " said Mrs. Forster, kind- 
ly. " Samuel, do leave the child alone 
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— your bantering manner frightens her." 
" Well, that is good, too, by Jove ! 
Frighten her — no, no, Mrs. Forster, that 
won't do ; there is too much of the right sort 
of stuff in her to be frightened at me. 
However, I'll go and smoke a pipe in the 
garden, and leave you women-folk to tumble 
into your places again after this little drama." 
So Lil nestled down on a footstool at 
Mrs. Forster's feet, and was very still and 
silent, while the good old lady talked and 
preached on — a quaint, neat little sermon 
it was, too I — a pity it was utterly lost on Lil, 
who, to judge from the expression of her 
eyes, never heard, a word, but had drifted 
far away in a bark of her own building. In 
the very middle of one of Mrs. Forster's 
sweetest platitudes, she burst out with — 

" I will go and see Mr. Brown and Ned 
to-morrow — they must stop these drunken 
inroads. I will not be persecuted by that 
woman." 
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" So you shall, my dear child. Jane shall 
go with you. I can - spare her for an hour 
. or two." 

" Jane I Mrs. Forster, what on earth do 
I want with Jane?" and LiVs laugh was 
loud and long. " Fancy me w^ith a maid at 
my heels, like some swell I — Lil of the black 
alley, who was in rags three months ago I 
oh ! that's rare — no, please let me take care 
of myself. God meant me to do so, or I 
should have had a mother and a nest." 

So it was arranged, and on the morrow 
Lil went off by herself into the old haunts. 
Mr. Brown had gone out, in his character of 
literary dustman, to gather up, with a view 
to sifting, the remnants that remained after 
the family of a recently deceased scribbler 
had' taken their pick of his library ; so the 
bookstall was left to the care of a red-haired 
boy, who had succeeded Ned Boycott as Mr. 
Brown*s help. Lil had no regard for this 
youth, so she did not waste much time in 
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conversation with him, but started off east- 
ward to look up her other friends. 

Ned, of course, was in the school ; but 
Sissy was at home, looking very white and 
mouselike, but plying her needle most as- 
siduously. By the time Lil had reached 
Boycott's home on that June day, she was 
very tired and hot ; so she threw herself 
full length on the little horsehair sofa, in 
her off-hand manner, and watched Sissy for 
some minutes before she spoke much. 

Sissy's instincts were hospitable — her 
habits thoughtful ; so she brought her jaded- 
looking visitor some ginger-beer, and a bit 
of bread and cheese, in her quiet, noiseless 
fashion, and then sat down again to her 
sewing. 

" Are you happy, Siss ?" asked Lil at last, 
as she munched her bread and cheese, and 
became refreshed and cool. 

" I should be very ungrateful if I were 
not," was the quiet answer. 
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" That is neither here nor there. Grati- 
tude is not happiness. Are you happy ? — 
that was the question I asked. 

'' Yes, very," said Sissy, promptly. 

'* What — sitting stitching there all day by 
yourself ! — then all I can say is. Sissy, you 
are a fool." 

Sissy coloured up, but did not attempt to 
resent this speech as an affront. 

*'How you can do it. Sissy, I cannot 
think;- why. Mother Forsters establishment 
nearly maddens me, and it is better than this." 

" Do you not think a contented mind is 
the greatest blessing we can have ? " asked 
Sissy, gently. 

" No, it is simply drivelling to be con- 
tented. If everybody was content, there 
would be no locomotion in the world — we 
should all sit still and wait. Sinners do 
more work than saints, I am quite sure of 
that." 

" Do they ?" asked Siss. 
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In her innocence she was beginning to 
wonder if she was a very great sinner, for 
Ned was always telling her how much work 
she did. 

" Of course they do ; why, it stands to 
reason that those who are contented, and 
wait for the good things which never come, 
let the golden opportunities slip, which they 
might otherwise turn to their own advan- 
tage. Oh I I hate your contented people — 
they irritate me I" 

Sissy put her wofk down for a second, 
and looked at LiVs excited face. 

" Something has happened to put you 
out ; what is it, my dear Lil ? — can I do 
anything ?" 

" It's that old devil Mother Daly; she has 
been up at our place pestering me. Now, if 
I am to be made a lady of, and set up in 
life, I can't have that drunken vixen con- 
tinually at my heels. I might as well be in 
the black alley at once. It is no use their 
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teaching me to behave pretty, if every few 
days I am made to boil at the sight of that 
old beldam." 

" Ned told me she had promised to leave 
you in peace." 

" So she did ; but women like her don't 
know what a promise means. Ned and Mr. 
Brown must settle her, or I shall go off to 
America, or some strange place — that is to 
say, if I don't drown myself first in de- 
spair." 

" Don't talk like that, Lil I You surely 
would not peril your immortal soul for the 
sake of a drunken woman." 

"No cant, if you please, Siss. It may 
answer very well to preach to Ned's brats, 
but it won't pay with me. I don't exactly 
mean that I am going to drown myself, but 
I do mean that I am very much disgusted. 
Life isn't too pleasant, either, at St. Alban's 
Villa — it's awfully dull ; and then there is 
that old fellow Forster, who calls himself 
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my master — he has taken to wheedling and 
coaxing after me, and telling me that I am 
a rare girl, and all sorts of gammon. I sup- 
pose he'll be making love to me next, and 
I hate him like poison." 

Sissy looked fairly bewildered ; this mood 
of Lil's was too violent for her to know how 
to stem it ; and, after the little rebuff she 
had just received, she was almost afraid to 
speak. So she only sat beside her, and smooth- 
ed back the thick auburn hair from her 
heated brow with her little white fingers — 
she was very fragile and transparent-looking 
was Sissy — then she kissed her affectionate- 
ly, and told her that, come what might, she 
would always find a home with them ; and 
bade her to wait, and tell her troubles to 
Ned — he would be better able to advise her 
than she could. So Sissy, with her womanly 
gentleness, soothed the troubled spirit ; and 
Lil had almost forgotten her grievances, and 
was chatting away gaily and volubly to Siss, 
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bv the time that Ned came home to his one- 
o clock dinner. 

The sight of him, however, recalled her 
troubles, and the history of them was speed- 
ily repeated for his benefit ; but Ned was a 
decided exception to Lil's rule, that content- 
ed people never get on in life. He had a 
remarkably contented disposition, — always 
viewed things from their brightest aspect, 
and invariably acted on the belief that what- 
ever went wrong to-day would be sure 
to come right to-morrow. So he laughed 
and chaiFed at Lil's despair, and made 
some fun out of the scene with Mrs. Daly, 
but at the same time promised that he would 
see what could be done to prevent its re- 
currence. The only portion of the story at 
which Ned looked at all grave, was the 
description of Mr. Forster; but then he con- 
soled himself with the thought that probably 
Lil, in her excitable way, had exaggerat- 
ed the whole tale. 
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" Now, girls, look here," he said, when 
dianer was over ; '* there is a half holiday in 
the school to-day, and if you like we will go 
west, take a walk in Hyde Park and see the 
grand carriages, before Lil returns to St. 
Alban's Villa. You won't be wanted back 
directly— eh, Lil ?" 

" No ; that will be capital I Mrs. Forster 
won't scold me when she hears I was with 
you ; so that is settled." 

A few hours later, Ned and his compan- 
ions might be seen sauntering along the 
Ladies' Mile — very humble little atoms 
amongst the swells which lined it on both 
sides. This was Lil's first appearance in any 
of the haunts of fashion, and she gazed and 
gazed and gazed again, until she was almost 
drunk with wonder. She looked on the 
gay dresses, the bright faces, the gorgeous 
equipages and prancing steeds, and entirely 
forgot herself. It never struck her to re- 
member how incongruous her neat but 
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poor attire must look amidst this throng 
of costly toilettes, or she would probably 
have run away and hid herself from view. 
That day had not yet come — at present she 
was far too dazzled and bewildered by the 
lovely scene to think of aught else. That 
there was such a pleasure-teeming, beaute- 
ous side to life, Lil had never known, and 
she looked on it as one may occasion- 
ally look on some poetic picture of a far-off 
fairy-land. Ned and Sissy were far too 
simple in their habits and tastes to be affect- 
ed as Lil was. They stared about them, and 
were, amused for the time. It was a recrea- 
tion after their work to look at the bright 
colours and fair forms which crowded this 
particular spot of earth; but further than 
that, the scene affected them not, while to 
Lil it was an enthralment — a dream. And 
her own appearance created no small sen- 
sation in its turn. Idle men leaning against 
the railings, in faultless habiliments and lav- 
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ender kids, looked with a smile at the East- 
end trio as they walked slowly on. It was 
not often that people marked so unmistake- 
ably with the brand of the working-classes 
passed that way. Then, as the French sailors 
had done on the river- wharf, they called 
each other's attention to those wonderful 
eyes and that speaking face, which far sur- 
passed in beauty and power any other that 
was to be found there that day. Ay, even 
in those gay lists, where the loveliest and 
fairest in the land come to vie with their 
sisters in laying claim to the title of Queen 
of Beauty for the nonce, she had not her 
peer, though these proud women would 
have mocked in scorn at the bare idea ; but 
so it was, and yet she knew it not. She 
spoke but little to her companions as they 
crossed the park, and left the joyous scene 
behind them ; for this glimpse of life had 
awakened fresh emotions, which would not 
speedily be lulled to sleep, and more dis- 
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satisfied than ever was poor Lil, as she sat 
down once more in the quietude of Mrs. 
Forster's comfortable parlour. More in- 
tense was the longing she felt to begin for 
herself in right earnest a hand-to-hand con- 
flict with life. 

Strange that Lil's moments of fiercest 
rebellion against her fate generally came 
when she should have been more than 
usually thankful for the good things Provi- 
dence had provided for her. 

During her absence the good old lady had 
been planning a little expedition for her 
especial pleasure ; and having just received 
Mr. Forster s consent to the plan, now in- 
formed Lil that they would go, in the course 
of the following Week, to pass a month or 
so at the sea. At any other time, what rap- 
ture would the girl have felt at the bare 
idea of beholding with her own eyes that 
wondrous deep of which she had read and 
dreamt so much ! Ever since Ned had 
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given her a peep at the shipping in the docks, 
how she had longed to see some, grand old 
vessel with her sails unfurled! Yet now the 
thought that her wishes are about to be 
realised stirs up no sense of joy ; the recol- 
lection of that turbulent, fascinating scene 
of beauty obliterates every other feeling, 
while a craving to participate more nearly 
in its delights seems to make each thought 
its slave,' and to take entire possession of 
her for the time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

TT was tolerably late in the day before 
-*- Ned and Sissy got back to their East- 
end home, after they had deposited Lil at 
St. Albans Villa, and they both seemed 
thoroughly tired out. This perhaps might 
account for the silence which prevailed at 
the frugal supper which Sissy speedily set 
upon the table on their return. But when 
they had finished eating, and Ned had lighted 
his pipe, he began, under its genial influence, 
to unfold. The brother and sister sat to- 
gether by the open window. Sissy, for a 
wonder, was idle, for they had lighted no 
candle as yet, and in the dim twilight it was 
too dark to work. 
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"How do you like Lil?" asked Ned 
abruptly, after he had been talking for some 
minutes about the park and its beauties. 

** I don't make her out," said Sissy, some- 
what thoughtfully, " I wish I could." 

" No, she isn't like other folk, is she? — and 
she is a rare beauty, too. Did you see how 
she got stared at to-day ? When she is ex- 
cited — my eye ! don't her eyes twinkle." 

" Yes, she half frightens me sometimes, 
she looks so wild." 

"Poor little Siss, you have not been 
used to such queer birds as she ; those 
country Yorkshire lasses didn't touch her no- 
where." 

" Many such as she would upset people's 
homes altogether," said Sissy, soberly. 

" Would they, little mouse ? Ah, well, per- 
haps you are right ; one such is enough," and 
Ned became thoughtful. 

" What is going to be done about Lil ?" 
asked Sissy after a short pause, during which 
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they had evidently both been thinking of 
the same subject; " she seems to be always 
in trouble, and goes on about running away 
and drowning herself, and all sorts of horrid 
talk." 

** Nonsense, nonsense," answered Ned, 
sharply, " she has too much sense to do any- 
thing so foolish. Poor Lil, she has had ter- 
rible hard lines ; I wish she could make a 
home with us." 

"With us, Ned — she would never be happy 
with us. We are too quiet and work-a-day 
down here to suit Lil ; she would be far 
worse off here than she is with Mrs. Forster." 

" What on earth do you mean? She could 
do just exactly whatever she pleased; go and 
come when she liked^ and it wouldn*t take 
much to keep her. I am sure I should not 
mind giving a lesson or two in arithmetic of 
an evening, so as to be able to provide for 
Lil as well as you, Siss." 

But Sissy shook her head. On this mat* 
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ter, at least, she had more wisdom than her 
brother. 

" Lil would never consent to live on your 
charity," she said. 

Ned started up. 

**What rubbish, Sissl— charity indeed! that 
is a nasty word. For my part, I cannot see 
why the poor girl shouldn't have a home 
here ; but if you don't wish it, why, of course 
it is no use saying anything more about it. 
Put two women together who can't agree, 
and they will make the house too hot for 
any man." 

"Don't get angry, brother. I have no 
objection whatever to Lil coming here, if you 
like it; only my advice is, let her be where 
she is. I told her to-day always to look on 
this as her home, and to come to us when- 
ever she was in difficulties." 

*' Thanks, little Siss ; you are a good-heart- 
ed mousie too," and he dragged the sister 
on his knee and kissed her affectionately. 
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It was almost dark, but still there was 
light enough to see his face, ^nd Siss looked 
into it long and earnestly.* Womanly in- 
stinct never fails, and Sissy's was suddenly 
aroused. This interest in Lil, what did it 
mean ? Was it possible that Ned was begin- 
ning to love that queer, odd girl ? But Siss 
only sat^ and looked at him ; she did not 
speak her thoughts — they might have no 
foundation, and she would not for worlds 
have suggested such a contingency to him. 
She was a wise little body in her way was 
Siss, and twist it as she might she could not 
see that loving Lil could possibly conduce to 
Ned's happiness. Lil was about the last 
girl who would settle down into a steady- 
going, hard-working, schoolmaster's wife. 
Poor Ned, he would be perpetually in hot 
water about some of her strange doings. And 
then Sissy turned the picture, and thought 
of Ned unsuccessful, and balked in his 
love, and the idea almost brought the tears 
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into her eyes, for she loved this good bro- 
ther Ned very sincerely. So she twined 
her arms close round his neck as she sat 
on his knee, and dropped her little soft 
cheek on his shoulder. 

"A penny for your thoughts, mouse?" 
he asked, raising her head, and in his turn 
peering inquisitively into her face. 

"T was not thinking at all," she said, 
somewhat confusedly. 

*' Not thinkitig ! — why, is that a trade that 
ever fails ? Look here, little one — you're 
tired out — ^run away to bed, and get up in 
the morning fresh and brisk to your sewing." 

" But it is hardly dark yet, Ned, and you 
will be so lonesome." 

" Nonsense, lass ; a man is never lone- 
some when he has got his pipe ; besides, I 
have some school-work to look over. I 
cannot afford to idle any longer, so away 
you go." 

Sissy needed no more telling, but before 
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she laid her tired head on her pillow that 
night she prayed long and earnestly for 
Ned, that he might be kept from the great 
peril of loving that queer, strange girl, as 
Siss, in her quiet homeliness, could not help 
calling Lil. 

After Sissy was gone, the school-work did 
not seem any nearer being done than it 
was before her departure. Ned sat on 
smoking by the window, his thoughts evi- 

ft 

dently very far away the while. Could it 
be possible that Sissy was right ? — ^was he 
really beginning to love the stranded girl, 
whose lot in life had been cast among them ? 
What could it be that fascinated the practi- 
cal young schoolmaster ? — was it the artil- 
lery of those wonderful eyes, or the war- 
fare of that ready tongue ? 

" Curious fool I — ^be still — 
Is human love the growth of human wiU ?" 

Yet so it was, and he was sitting there 
thinking over what could best be done for 
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her advantage. She was too young yet to 
become a wife— better perhaps let her be 
for a year or two, till the excitability of ex- 
treme youth had passed away, and she would 
be less likely to kick over the traces. So, 
at least, thought Ned Boycott ; and he was 
counted wise in his generation. Sissy's 
words, too, had had their weight ; he would 
not suggest that Lil should leave Mrs. Fors- 
ter, but if she herself should will it so, then 
his door was always open to her. 

"Hallo, Boycott 1 be you ill, man?" ex- 
claimed on a sudden a stentorian voice, 
which made Ned start up from his dream, 
and, standing outside the window, he saw 
the stalwart form of a big, burly man. 

"Is that you, Jervis? I thought you 
were off on a fresh cruise ?" 

" No ; all the goods are not shipped yet ; 
we shan't sail for a day or two. I came to 
spin a yarn with you, man, but you seem 
blindered-like — what is it ?" 
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" Only tired, T expect. Come in — stop, FU 
undo the door ; little Siss has gone to 
bed." 

" Gone to bed — at this hour ! I hope 
there is nothing amiss." 

'' Nothing in the world ; only we have had 
a long walk in Hyde Park, and are both 
tired." 

" Hyde Park ! what the devil took you 
into those outlandish regions? Dash my 
buttons, if I would bring my mind to face 
the quality on their own ground !" 

'* Lil was with us, and she likes to have a 
peep at life." 

'^ What, that big-eyed gurl as was with 
you t'other day? She has been shipped 
from some foreign wharf, or I'm a Dutch- 
man — she doesn't belong to such as we. 
Don't have much to do with hevy mate, un- 
less you want to sail your craft in troubled 
seas." 

" Little Lil I why, I have known her ever 
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since she was a baby. Fancy being afraid of 
her !" and Ned laughed. 

But Jervis shook his head. 

" She's a deuced rum un, " he said, " I 
can't get round her nohow. I'm all in a 
fog when I think of her." 

" She is not like other girls, that's why I 
have taken to her," answered Ned. 

" Then you have taken to her. By jingo ! 
that is just what I suspected. Well, good luck 
to ye, mate; but if ye don't find yourself hard 
and fast on a rock before you're many 
months older, well, my name is not Will 
Jervis." 

** I am not afraid," said Ned, colouring up 
as he spoke. He had not intended his grow- 
ing fancy for Lil to have become known just 
yet to anyone but himself. 

" No man was ever warned yet," returned 
Jervis. " Advice is always given gratis, as 
the saying is ; and well it may be, for it 
pleases the giver more than it benefits the 
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receiver. But look you here, Ned, that girl 
won't ever make a decent wife for any- 
sober, steady-going working man like you 
or me. She has come of another breed. 
Old father saw her t'other day, and says he, 
' Who's the fine lady the Boycotts have took 

up wi r 

" Fine lady, Lil I" and Ned laughed heart- 
ily. " Why, she was playing in the gutters 
with all the dirty brats in the black valley, 
notjnany months ago." 

" That's neither here nor there. It's the 
breeding I go by. There's distinctions, my 
boy, in every class of life. Why, would you 
have them dainty crafts the lords play at 

sailors in consort with coal barges ? Bless you, 
Ned, it wouldn't pay anyhow ; mixing breeds 
never does." 

''Then you mean that Lil ought to marry 
a swell ?" asked Ned, somewhat testily. 

" Never you mind who she marries, but 
you leave her alone, my lad ; let her find her 
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own level; Bless my stars I why, she ain't fit 
to hold a candle to that little thrifty sister 
of yours." 

" Siss is well enough ; but a man can't live 
with his sister all his life. I suppose you 
will at least acknowledge that Lil is hand- 
some." 

" A deuced sight too well-looking for a 
working man's wife, and a precious deal too 
book-learned to mind the taturs while her 
husband is turning the coin." 

" Good gracious, Jervis ! do you mean to 
say that a working man ought to marry an 
ugly, ignorant harridan ?'* 

" No, man, no ; there's no need to grow 
vicious. There's that sister of yours, she's 
neither ugly, ignorant, nor a harridan, and 
she'd be a blessing to a poor man's hearth, 
instead of a curse." 

Ned was a good deal " riled' 'at the abuse 
Jervis had bestowed on Lil ; but good-nature 
prevailed, and he could not help bursting 
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out laughing as it suddenly occurred to him 
what was probably the drift of these remarks 
of his friend's. 

" Ah, I see," he said ; " we are both tarred 
with the same stick ; though it strike? mej 
Master Jervis, that my disapproval would do 
more damage to your boat than yours can 
ever do to mine." 

" You're pretty sharp for a landsman, and 
I am not sure you are so very wrong this 
time. What say you — do you think the 
pretty sister would be content to sail with 
me ? She shall have the snuggest berth a 
sailor's wife was ever stowed in." 

" I don't doubt it, my boy, but I'd never 
force Siss into any marriage, so you must do 
your own sweethearting ; and if you succeed, 
why, there is my hand on it that my consent 
shall not be wanting ; for if ever a true- 
hearted Briton sailed under English colours 
it is yourself. Will Jervis. Will that content 
ye ?" ' 
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" Ay, man, and thank ye." 

Will Jervis's heart was too full for more 
words, and there was a moistness about his 
honest-looking eyes, though they twinkled 
with happiness the while. Did he feel sure 
of little Siss ? Perhaps he did ; she was no 
coquette, and had shown a singular amount 
of liking for her brother's burly friend. 
But Jervis was too upright and straight- 
forward to have made any direct love to 
the girl, until he had sounded the brother's 
inclinations on the subject. 

" So Sissy has gone to bed," he said at 
last ; " well, with your leave, I'll come and 
have a talk with her to-morrow. I should 
like to have the business settled before I 
start on this fresh cruise. It will be a com- 
fort to one's mind, when rough times come, 
to feel that pretty Siss is watching the wea- 
ther, and looking out for the return of the 
little brig." 

Ned Boycott gave a sort of half sigh, as 
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though this business of Jervis's rather bored 
him. 

"All right, my boy, come when you 
like," he said. " Sissy isn't the sensible girl 
I take her for if she gives you the cold 
shoulder." 

And soon after this the two men parted, 
and Boycott returned to his dream. This 
conversation had given him fresh food for 
thought. He had a great respect for Jervis, 
and to no man on earth would he so will- 
ingly have given the little sister. So far 
it was well, — and then his thoughts flew 
back to the old subject. When the day 
came for Siss to go to another man's 
hearth, and leave him alone in the 
school-house, would Lil be prevailed on to 
come and fill the vacant place ? Ned had 
none of those quakes and fears about Lil 
which Jervis and Sissy both seemed to in- 
dulge in. He believed in her thoroughly — 
that is to say, he believed in her truth and 
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warm-heartedness ; he believed that by af- 
fection and tenderness she might easily be 
guided to good ; and those loving attributes 
Ned was prepared to lavish on her inex- 
haustibly — but would she, or did she love 
him in return ? That was a question about 
which he was a little doubtful, and this it 
was, perhaps, which made him rather morose 
and snappish, and disinclined to regard 
pleasurably the happy expression which 
beamed on his friend Jervis's face. Lil was 
always very pleased to see him — that he 
knew; but had she learned to regard him in 
any other light than that of a brother? 
There was the question. Then there was 
Mrs. Daly — that troublesome, obtrusive wo- 
man ; she would probably raise countless 
objections. Altogether, his path did not 
seem to be a very even one ; and, after 
spending half the hours, which would more 
profitably have been devoted to sleep, in 
thinking over the business in all its bearings, 
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he came to the conclusion that he could do 
nothing but leave affairs to unravel them- 
selves. He had a vague sort of idea that, if 
he spoke seriously to Lil about his feelings 
and wishes, she would probably only burst 
out laughing in his face. No, the time had 
not come for that. The only thing he could 
do -for her was to fulfil a promise he had 
made her before they parted that day, and 
go and see Mr. Brown on the morrow, to 
arrange with him some plan by which Mrs. 
Daly might be prevented from making any 
further inroads on the quietude and privacy 
of St. Alban's Villa. So Ned took off his 
boots, and for fear of awaking the little 
sister, crept quietly in his stockings up to 
his room, just about the time when grey 
morning, as herald of the day, was coming 
slowly up out of its Eastern bed. 

On the morrow, while Ned Boycott, 
looking very tired and wan after his night 
of watching, was striving to impart know- 
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ledge to the obtuse and rebellious child- 
population of the neighbourhood, the old, 
old story was being told again in the little 
school-house. The gentle, thrifty Sissy, with 
downcast eyes and blushing cheeks, promised 
on some future day to become the loving 
wife of that big burly man who, notwith- 
standing his almost herculean proportions, 
yet possessed the simplicity and tender-heart- 
edness of a little child. Yes, she had loved 
him for some time past, though no one save, 
perhaps Will himself had suspected the 
truth. During his last voyage she had 
watched anxiously every change of weather, 
and when it blew at all hard she would sit 
on silently at her sewing, but with a heavy 
weight at her heart. Poor little Siss, the 
hour that brought her the knowledge that 
she loved a sailor, brought also a dire 
burden of anxiety and suspense. Now, too, 
her joy is marred by the thought that in a 
few days at furthest Will must again entrust 
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himself to the perils of the deep, while Siss 
could only sit at home and watch and pray. 
But he bade her be of good cheer ; this cruise 
would only be a short one — ere long he 
would return ; and next time — who knows ? 
Perhaps he would take her with him, and 
show her some of those wonderful foreign 
lands she had heard so much about, while 
she was quietly sewing in the window seat 
and Ned and Jervis were spinning their 
yams by the fire. 

When Ned came in to dinner they 
were still talking, and the white seam for 
that day had at least been neglected. Ned 
slapped Jervis cordially on the back, and 
kissed the little sister with affection ; but 
there was a dark shade on his usually cloud- 
less brow, and although he bade Jervis, in 
a cheery voice, find himself a knife and fork, 
and make himself at home as he should be 
now, yet altogether he was moody and, for 
him, rather cross. Siss, with her eyes full of 
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tears, asked him what ailed him ; she was 
more than half afraid that he disapproved 
of her choice ; but he told her not to be a 
little fool, those stupid children had been 
more than usually troublesome, and had put 
him out — that was all. Then he went on eat- 
ing his dinner in silence. 

" Will you come on the water a bit this 
evening, when your work is done ?" asked 
Jervis, as Ned, somewhat earlier than usual, 
rose to return to the school. 

" No, I shan't be free till five, and then I 
have business West ; besides, two is company 
and three is trumpery. You can take Siss 
if you like — she will be quite safe with you, 
Will." 

And with no more words he was off, 
leaving Siss and her lover looking at each 
other in astonishment at his unusual brus- 
querie. 

"Poor old Ned, all is not quite right 
with him, I fear," said Will. 
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" How strange he is to-day I What can 
those children have been doing ?'* 

" The children have been doing nothing, 
sweetheart," answered Jervis ; " the big eyes 
of the girl you call Lil have been doing the 
work." 

" Oh Will I is it so ? I was afraid of it, 
poor Ned I " 

" Why, lass, you don't mean to say we 
agree about that, too ? Dash my buttons I if 
I didn't think you'd fight me about that. 
So Miss Lil is no favourite of yours either, it 

*' I like Lil well enough, but not for Ned's 
wife. Will, you are strong and big, you must 
do something to prevent it." 

But he shook his head and laughed. 

"There are things in life, my lass, which 
even big men can't do. It's not a very 
canny thing, either, to interfere with other 
men's loves. I'd have strangled any fellow 
that came between you and me. I said my 
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say to Ned last night ; you must leave the 
rest to the little cherub that sits up aloft ; if 
he watches over poor Jack's life, I daresay 
he has an eye on the landsmen too." 

" Oh, Will, I wish you hadn't told me ! 
It has made me quite unhappy, and I meant 
to be so happy to-day." 

" Come, sweetheart, cheer up ! It is no 
use grizzling over evils which will perhaps 
never come about. The girl may give Mas- 
ter Ned the slip — she's very like. Now a 
smile and a kiss, lass, and then I'm o£P. I 
have to meet a man down in the dock at 
two. I'll come back later, and take you 
out in the wherry, if j^ou like." 

After Will Jervis had gone it was Sissy's 
turn to dream. That business-like look- 
ing little parlour had seen more dream- 
ing during the last twenty-four hours than 
perhaps ever fell to its lot before. And 
where did Siss's thoughts stray ? — did 
they dwell on her own newly-declared 
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lover, or on Ned's newly discovered fancy ? 
They fluttered by turns backwards and 
forwards for a time, and then they settled 
themselves on Will Jervis and her future 
home. Practical Miss Siss came to the con- 
clusion that, if Will could do nothing with 
Ned, neither could she ; so she must just let 
the whole thing be, for the present at least. 
And she was right in her decision. Men very 
much resemble some of the lower animals 
— pull them back, and you only make them 
ten times more anxious to proceed. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE WATERS OF MARAH. 

T ADY DENMAN is seated in her usual 
languidly-reposeful attitude on the 
crimson-covered sofa in her own drawing- 
room. Her pale, aristocratic face, with its 
well-cut features, is lying back on the sofa 
cushions, while the same piece of endless 
embroidery is being daintily handled by the 
taper fingers. It is the day following that 
on which Sir Stephen had made the some- 
what startling announcement that he was 
irretrievably ruined, yet she looks as im- 
passible and quiet as if a serious change in 
the routine of her daily life were about the 
last thing she anticipated. 
There is a ring at the visitor's bell, and 
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then for an instant does a warmer hue over- 
spread her countenance ; but it immediately 
subsides into its wonted appearance of al- 
most unearthly pallor, and she looks as in- 
ert and indifferent as usual. Perhaps the 
best word to describe Lady Denman would 
be "faded;" all the life and colour and 
beauty seem prematurely to have crept 
away from her, as though they had expend- 
ed themselves long before their possessor 
had grown old. 

The drawing-room door opened, and Mr. 
Forster was announced. The lady did not 
rise, but only recognised his presence by a 
stately bend of her head, as she motioned 
him to be seated. The little smirking, ob- 
sequious lawyer looked uncomfortable. 

After an effective pause, she addressed 
him in that cold, metallic voice of hers. 

" I sent for you, Mr. Forster, to ascertain, 
if possible, the exact position of my own 
and my children's affairs. Sir Stephen has 
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informed Die that they are in your hands." 

" I am not Sir Stephen's man of business, 
madam," replied the lawyer, testily ; " would 
it not be better for you to consult him ?" 

** No ? Then I have been misinformed. 
I mix myself up but little with Sir Stephen's 
monetary transactions — they are far too in- 
tricate for me to understand ; nor should I 
ask any questions now, did I not think it a 
duty I owe to my children. If you are not 
Sir Stephen's attorney, who and what are 
you ?" 

" His creditor. I have advanced consider- 
able sums of money to enable Sir Stephen to 
meet his turf emergencies." 

" And you have received in return ?" 

" His houses and landed property, as se- 
curities." 

Lady Denman smiled. 

" You have studied the art of growing 
rich, Mr. Forster ;" and there was just the 
tiniest tone of sarcasm in her voice. 
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The lawyer winced and coloured. Men 
of Mr. Forster's stamp find no class of people 
in life so difficult to contend with as cold, 
sneering, phlegmatic people, who seem to 
read you through and through with their 
lazy half-closed eyes, and weigh each word 
you utter before they answer it. 

"Go on," said Lady Denman, after a 
short pause. ** When you have realised these 
securities, what then ?" 

" I do not intend to realise them-^at any 
rate, not all. The property in Lancashire I 
shall work ; Sir Stephen has neglected it." 

" You are wise in your generation — ^you 
cannot sell it." 

" I do not know that — it is a point of law ; 
at all events, I do not intend to do so at 
present. Land is the investment which I 
prefer." 

** Of course you advanced to Sir Stephen 
about the half that this estate is worth, or 
you could not afford to retain it." 
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^^ I thought you said, Madam, that you did 
not understand business matters. Allow me, 
on the contrary, to compliment you on your 
acuteness." 

" True, I know but little of business tech- 
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nicalities, yet I can form my own conclu- 
sions; however, this is no affair of mine. 
Sir St.ephen of course knows best, but I 
presume I am to understand that the whole 
of Sir Stephen's property has passed into 
your hands." 

" Exactly so. Madam." 

" Inclusive of my money under my mar- 
riage settlement ?" 

" Yes. Sir Stephen has a life-interest in 
it." 

" And we are of course to remove at once 
from our present abode ?" 

** I have given Sir Stephen till the end of 
July to make his arrangements. He has al- 
lowed me to place at his disposal a small sum, 
to enable him to go to Australia and begin 
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life anew ; but as I understand from him 
that your ladyship does not propose to ac- 
company him, I shall only be too delighted, 
if you will permit me, to assist you in any 
small pecuniary way that the limited return 
I have received for my advances will per- 
mit, until your ladyship s friends have de- 
vised some plan for your future support." 

Lady Denman rose and stood erect before 
him. 

"Mr. Forster," she said coldly, "it has 
never been the habit of any of my race to 
accept gratuities from strangers. I will 
thank you not to repeat this offer." 

"I am sure I meant it in good part," 
mumbled the lawyer, who felt rather snuffed 
out, after making what he considered a very 
magnanimous proposal. 

" I have no doubt that you did, and as 
such I thank you for it, but it cannot be ac- 
cepted. And now I think our interview is 
at an end. I wish you good morning." 
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OldForster, notwithstanding the thousands 
of pounds of which he was the enviable pos- 
sessor, retired at once, metaphorically speak- 
ing, with his tail between his legs — very much 
like a hound which has been whipped. 

•* Whom do we count a good man ? Whom but he 
Who keeps the laws and statutes of the senate, 
Who judges in great suits and controYersies, 
Whose witness and opinion wins the cause ; 
But his own house and the whole neighbourhood 
Sees his foul inside through his whited skin/' 

Thus our English Milton renders a truism 
of Horace; and such a man was Samuel 
Forster, attorney-at-law. He wished the 
world to think he was ever actuated by 
honour and justice. Like Shylock, he "craved 
the law," and always " stood for judgment." 
He headed the subscription list of many 
charities, because it gave him weight and 
respectability. He offered his assistance to 
Lady Denman ; for how could the world's 
verdict on him be severe when he extended 
a helping hand to women and children in 
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their extremity ? Yet for all this the foul 
inside would peep through the whited skin, 
and this modern Pharisee did not escape 
detection and reprobation any more than his 
brethren of a bygone generation. 

After Mr. Forster s departure, Lady Den- 
man fell back into her place on the sofa, and 
for a long half hour she lay there so statu- 
esquely still that you could scarcely see her 
breathe. Yet she had not fainted, as many 
women would have done. There was nothing 
weak about Alice Denman; totally unde- 
monstrative and calm, there was a strong 
undercurrent of feeling in that impassive 
nature ; but she had it always under control, 
and few who gazed on her cold, passionless, 
yet beautiful face, or heard the metallic ring 
of her measured tones, would have guessed 
that their owner was capable of a warm and 
unselfish impulse. Yet so it was ; and Lady 
Denman felt her position none the less be- 
cause she did not frame her feelings into 
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wordy complaints, or give way to showers of 
useless tears. 

How long she would . have lain there in 
that death-like trance it is impossible to say, 
but the abrupt entrance of Captain Lambton 
broke the spell. On his countenance she 
saw reflected the misery which was so care- 
fully concealed in her own heart. 

" Alice, my dear Alice, is there any truth 
in these terrible reports which are going the 
round of the clubs — is Denman literally 
smashed up?" and the soldier's voice was 
hoarse and broken. 

She bowed her head, and gave him her 
hand Without speaking. 

'* Good God ! what has he been thinking 
of? A man with a family has no right to ruin 
himself" 

Lady Denman smiled. 

** Family ties do not trouble some men 
much, I fancy," she said. " If Sir Stephen 
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had only left me my own money, I should 
not care about the rest." 

" You don't mean to say that your little 
fortune is gone too ?" 

"Well, it was not large, Charlie — however, 
it would have kept us from starving ; but it 
was settled, you see — so, as long as Sir Ste- 
phen lives, it belongs to his creditors. It is 
hard, I own — but nothing — nothing com- 
pared with " 

" With what, Alice ?" 

She looked at him for a moment from un- 
der her long lashes ; then she closed her 
eyes and shivered — but she did not answer 
his direct question. 

" God grant me wisdom and strength to 
walk aright I" she said, after a short pause. 

Captain Lambton looked perplexed. 

" There is something, Alice dear — some- 
thing which you are striving to hide, but the 
knowledge of which is almost too bitter to 
endure. Tell m e what it is/' 
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She roused herself with an effort and tried 
to laugh. 

" How silly you are, Charlie 1 What can I 
have to hide, except perhaps my excessive 
despair when I look into the future ? But I 
daresay it will all come quite right. God 
never sends us burdens heavier than we can 
bear. We are to stay here till the end of 
July, and by that time a ray of light will 
come, I am not afraid." 

"You and your children shall never want 
while I live," he said earnestly. 

" Thanks, dear coz ; I know how good you 
are, but I must make myself independent of 
you and everyone. My life has been a very 
idle one — it is time I began to work now." 

" You work — ^impossible, my dear Alice ; 
what would you do ?" 

** Anything that will bring grist to the 
mill,"she answered smiling. "Nay, don't look 
80 unutterably horrified. I have long been 
expecting this day, and I am not totally un- 
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prepared for it, though the fact that it has 
really arrived has shaken me a little, I con- 
fess." 

"Denman is the person who ought to 
work. I must have a talk with him, and see 
if we cannot get him an appointment of 
some sort." 

" Sir Stephen is going to Australia." 

" Alice, you surprise me more and more. 
Going to Australia! — without you and 
the children ! — ^impossible 1 he cannot be 
such a brute." 

" I should certainly decline to accompany 
him, were he to propose such a thing." 

*'Well, this is past my comprehension. 
You, whom I have ever quoted as a pattern 
wife — you refuse to accompany your hus- 
band ! — and you are always so cold and dis- 
tant to him. Alice, what does it all mean ?" 

"Better, dear Charlie, that you should 
know nothing of these matters. We don't 
agree, that is all. Is it a very unusual 
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phase of married life? — but don*t think 
worse of me than you can help," she said, 
with a pained expression on her once lovely 
face. 

" I think of you always as ray dear old 
playmate and cousin, whom I would do any- 
thing on earth to help and please." 

" Then accept the invitation which came 
by this morning's post, and go for a short 
cruise with Major Carruthers in his yacht," 
she answered, smiling on him. 

" And leave you to get through these 
difficulties as best you can ?" 

*'My struggles will not begin till the end 
of July, and I should like to spend alone 
with my husband and children the last few 
weeks we shall probably ever spend toge- 
ther on earth." 

Captain Lambton looked surprised, 
" How strange you are, Alice I You would 
refuse to accompany Denman, and yet you 
grow sentimental about the parting 1" 
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" Women are made up of inconsistenciea. 
Hasn't experience taught you that, Charlie ?" 

*'So it seems. But are you really in 
earnest about getting rid of me ? I feel as 
if I could help you in so many ways/' 

" Far better not," she answered, gravely. 
" Your interference would probably only 
make matters worse between Sir Stephen 
and myself. When everything is arranged, 
as far as it can be, and I'm fairly out of the 
old house, then we will see what you can 
do — always provided that you are desirous of 
doing something. So now go and telegraph 
to Major Carruthers that you will join him 
at once." 

"You seem most decidedly anxious to 
get rid of me," said Lambton, just a shade 
piqued. 

" Don't be foolish, Charlie. You and I 
ought to know each other better than to be 
touchy about trifles. If I did not see that 
your remaining here would tend to a great 
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deal of unpleasantness with Sir Stephen, I 
should not ask you to go." 

" But you will let me know how you get 
on?" he pleaded. 

** Of course I will ; and I shall expect you 
back in a few weeks, to give me your advice 
and assistance in my next move." 

** Well, I suppose I must obey you, though 
I don't like leaving you at all. You know, 
Alice, I consider I have quite the right to 
play a brother's part." 

" Were you ten times my brother, I 
should send you off now. There are times 
when any interference, however well meant, 
comes amiss between husband and wife." 

" Doubtless you know best ; I accept the 
decree." 

And so it was settled ; and after very 
little more conversation they parted. Had 
Captain Lambton been a cleverer and 
shrewder man, he would not have fallen so 
readily into the net his cousin had spread 
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for him. As it was, he was a little mysti- 
fied to conceive how he could be in the way 
between a husband and-wife who were on 
terms of contemptuous indifference to each 
other ; the only construction he could put 
on Alice's wish, that he should absent himself, 
was that Sir Stephen was jealous of his 
cousinly affection for, and interest in, his 
wife. Much as he regretted leaving Alice 
in her difficulties, if such were the case 
there was no alternative but to go. Honour 
was Charlie Lambton's watchword. He 
knew full well there was no cause for jea- 
lousy, but he was one of those men who 
was keenly sensible of the truth of the old 
saying, that " Caesar's wife should not be 
suspected." 

Thus, with woman's natural aptitude for 
finesse, Alice gained her end. Nothing per- 
haps in this dark period of her life grieved 
her more than sending the devoted cousin 
from her side, but it was for his own good 
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that she did it. She had perhaps better 
reasons than anyone for knowing to what 
extremes his liabilities and his difficulties 
might carry Sir Stephen. She understood 
his character as did no one else. Charlie 
Larabton, with his honest open-heartedness 
and unwavering love of truth would be a 
mere puppet in the hands of the unscrupu- 
lous baronet. Sir Stephen she believed had 
not interfered with him as yet, but, in the 
despair of utter ruin, what might he not do? 
So Lady Denm an caught at Major Carruthers' 
invitation, and sent the cousin out of danger s 
way. When Sir Stephen was gone to Aus- 
tralia he could come back. When Sir 
Stephen was gone to Australia! The looking 
forward to that day seemed to be Alice 
Denman's one ray of light amid all this 
darkness. What had he done to her, how 
tortured her beyond the power of endur- 
ance, that she should feel that even in starv- 
ation light and life would come if he were 
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but absent from her side ? Lady Denman 
had one of those natures which seemed 
formed to bear suffering with meekness and 
patience. This man's trangressions must then 
have been of an overwhelming magnitude, 
or that calm gentle woman would scarcely 
have been brought to regard him with so in- 
tense a sense of loathing. But she carried 
the secret, whatever it was, faithfully in her 
breast, and bore without a murmur the 
onus of that scandal-loving world which 
censured her for the neglect of all her wife- 
ly duties. Very simple in her habits and 
tastes, Alice Denman had accepted but few 
of the luxuries to which Sir Stephen's reput- 
ed wealth would have entitled her; thus she 
had not to endure a feeling of regret at the 
sight of their crumbling away from under 
her ; and she witnessed the breaking-up of 
the old home without a seeming pang, im- 
passive to the last. She never upbraided Sir 
Stephen^ but talked quietly over business 
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matters with him when he began the subject, 
but with that cold composure which was 
more irritating than showers of tears could 
ever have been. 

And yet Lady Denman had her moments 
of bitter agony ; but they were not for her- 
self, but for her children. What would their 
future be? By an arrangement with Mr. 
Forster, Sir Stephen had retained enough of 
the costly furniture to furnish a small home 
for his wife and children. during his absence 
abroad ; and into a little house in the Bays- 
water district was Lady Denman to move 
when her husband should leave for the 
colonies. 

*' The rent of the house is paid for a year, 
and I will give you £100, Alice, before I go ; 
so I have no doubt you will get on all right 
till I can send you some money, which will 
be soon. A man of my calibre is sure to get 
on in a country like that." 

Lady Denman bent her head ; she had re- 
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solved to accept everything unmurmuringly, 
according to Sir Stephen's pleasure; and 
though she had no belief in his money-mak- 
ing schemes, yet she would not tell him so. 

"Are you dissatisfied, that you do not 
answer ? I cannot do any more, so it is of 
no use repining." 

" I am perfectly satisfied," she replied ; 
*' only if you do make any money, don't for- 
get the children, please." 

'*Am I likely to dp so? One would 
think I was a brute, to hear you talk. By- 
the-by, Alice, don't go pampering up Master 
Fred, and making a nincompoop of him, be- 
cause as soon as he is old enough I shall 
send for him." 

Lady Denman looked at her husband 
and shivered ; and, for the first time since 
these troubles had come upon her, two 
large tear-drops glistened in the sad eyes. 
Her boy — was this to be his fate ? But she 
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did not speak — only passed a mental reso- 
lation to pray unceasingly that something 
might happen to avert it. And Sir Stephen, 
who never gave himself much trouble to 
observe the changes in his wife's counte- 
nance, went on — 

^^ As soon as I can I shall transmit some 
money to have him sent to school — boys 
brought up by women are always muffs. And 
now I think you understand everything, so 
we need not talk any more about this curs- 
ed business. By-the-by, I think it is very 
cool of Charlie Lambton marching off just 
as a fellow is in difficulties, and he might 
have been of use. I suppose he was afraid 
I should ask him to look after you and the 
brats. Bad form of man that, who turns 
his back on you directly you are under a 
cloud." 

" Charlie Lambton left at my request. I 
did not care that any member of my own 
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family should be a witness of the depths in- 
to which you had fallen." 

" Very considerate of you, upon my word ! 
But I never care what people see and know, 
if they can only be of use — if they cannot, 

well, then, let them go, and be d d to 

them. There are one or two things Lamb- 
ton could have done for me, save for your 
interference; but now he is yachting, and 
consequently is nowhere to be found." 

" Thank heaven 1" muttered Alice to her- 
self, while she hoped he would not re-appear 
before Sir Stephen was fairly out of the 
country. 

And so, without any particular show of 
feeling on either side, the husband and wife 
parted, to meet perhaps no more on this 
side of the grave. Sir Stephen did evince a 
little emotion, and when he bade his children 
farewell he displayed an amount of feeling 
for which Alice was not in the least prepar- 
ed to give him credit. 
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After he was gone, had she no contri- 
tion that she had let him go forth alone, 
to battle with the trials and temptations of a 
bad world, when, whatever his past fault, 
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she might, perhaps, by tact and gentleness, 
have reclaimed him from evil, and per- 
chance — who knows? — have won a soul 
for God. But be her thoughts what they 
might, they were unspoken; though she 
was very silent, and white, and quiet, for 
many days after Sir Stephen had left her in 
the little new house at Bayswater. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GLIMPSES. 



THERE is a little cottage, overgrown 
with pretty creepers, and about which 
myrtles and roses twine luxuriantly, and 
rich foliage waves gently in the west wind. 
The house itself is small and somewhat 
out of repair, but its external beauty fully 
compensates for the want of comfort within. 
Besides, it is Summer time, and who cares 
about what is to be found in-doors, while 
the glorious sun is shining in the heavens, 
and all without is warmth and brightness ? 
The full chorus of the plumed creation 
raises its harmonious chant of melody, the 
flowers emit their sweetest fragrance, the 
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insect world buzzes and flutters in happy 
unconsciousness of all save the beauty 
round it, and as each living thing seems to 
overflow in praise and worship of the Crea- 
tor, our thoughts cannot fail to revert to 
the great prototype of love and rest from 
whence this earthly beauty emanates. There 
is no jar, no discord in the picture, the se- 
verest human censor, sneering disbeliever 
though he may be, can find no blemish in 
the faultless symmetry of form, no inharmony 
in the splendid colouring. The God of Na- 
ture reigns triumphant ! 

Benedicitb omnia opera. 
Yet in the garden there is a sepulchre. 
As in Eden of old, the Evil One has hidden 
sin amid the wavy grasses which grow be- 
neath the stately trees. Sin and death — 
those sister spirits of misery to man I He 
could not mar the beauty which came forth 
in its perfection from the Creator's hand, so 
he sent forth passions into the human heart, 
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and bade them tear and rage and devastate 
as they listed. He planted turbulent desire 
and insatiable discontent, so that they should 
never be rooted up while this world of ours 
should last. 

And this fair Summer-picture was a scene 
to gaze oh. On the soft mossy lawn, shelter- 
ed from the rays of the sun by the over- 
hanging foliage of a sweetly-smelling lime, 
sat a young girl. On her, too, had the 
gift of beauty been splendidly showered ; yet 
the harmony which marked all around was 
wanting in her lovely face ; for passion as- 
serted its dominion there, and in her heart, 
too, there was a sepulchre. 

It was Lil. A few days previous Mr. 
Forster had accompanied her and his wife 
to this pretty retreat in the Isle of Wight ; 
and having comfortably installed them there, 
had returned to his clients and his pilferings. 
Poetic nature had no charms for him ; he 
regarded this fair spot entirely from aji£s.d. 
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aspect. He had lately become its possessor, 
in, as he said, part liquidation of a bad 
debt, and had gratified his wife's desire to 
go to the sea for a time by allowing her to 
inhabit it, because he knew he could not let 
it advantageously until it had been put into 
thorough repair, and the season for letting 
that year would then be over. For the first 
day or two Lil had been pleased and charm- 
ed with the loveliness of her new home, but 
to her " a thing of beauty was " not " a joy 
for ever," and she soon tired of looking at 
what she called " still life." There was no 
music in the song-birds' softest warble, no 
poetry in the humming of the bees as they 
buzzed about the flowerets at her feet. To 
Lil the birds were useless, unless they could 
be killed and eaten ; the bees were mere 
honey-gatherers. As she lay idly on the 
grass, dreaming over that hour spent in the 
Ladies' Mile, the recollection of which she 
could not banish from her mind, she was 
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almost inclined to think that her change of 
residence bad proved disadvantageous, in 
that it had taken her yet further from the 
great world of which she so longed to be- 
come an active member. Lil had been 
working very hard all the morning at her 
books — she had a good deal of practical 
sense, and was fully aware that Knowledge, 
to her at all events, was Power. She loved 
it for its own sake a good deal, but she 
loved it still more because it was the means 
by which she hoped one day to attain an 
end. Since their arrival in the Isle of 
Wight, Mrs. Forster had been very ailing, 
and had almost entirely kept to her room. 
Thus Lil had many hours at her disposal for 
self-improvement, and she devoted herself 
most assiduously to her work. Yet when 
it was over for the day, and she allowed 
herself time to dream, she began to wish 
for another peep at those fairy-like craft 
which they told her were called " yachts," 
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and which she had only seen in a very tran- 
sitory way, as she crossed over from South- 
ampton ; and she felt more than half inclined 
to slip off unseen, and take a walk into 
Cowes, which was only about a mile off. It 
was only the fear that her kind benefactress 
might be seriously angry which deterred her; 
for Lil was acute enough to be fully aware 
that she could not afford — at all events yet 
awhile — to quarrel with the old lady, prim 
and formal though she might think her. 

" But what is the use of coming to the 
sea, if one is never to be allowed to look at 
it ? I am not blind like Mrs. Forster, and I 
don't mean to content myself with smelling 
it. If she doesn't take me soon, I declare I 
will go off alone. Why should I not go at 
once ? I have to take care of myself in life. 
Oh, I must go I I don't believe any one will 
ever know it. Mrs. Forster will think I am 

ft 

idling about these stupid grounds, and I 
should like to see Jane daring to tell of me." 
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So hissed the tempting serpent, true to 
its task — ever guarding the sepulchre hidden 
among the long grasses. 

Without giving the matter any further 
consideration, Lil started off. Her swift feet 
soon sped over the short mile of dusty road 
which lay between her and the town ; and 
by six o'clock in the afternoon she stood by 
the Royal Yacht Club at Cowes, and drank 
in with avidity the scene which lay beyond. 
The little waves rippled at her feet, emitting 
coruscant sparks of light, as they disported 
themselves in the sun ; while borne gently in 
the west wind was a perfect flotilla of tiny 
craft, with their panoply of fluttering white 
sails. And Lil stood and watched this fairy 
fleet, with wonder very plainly depicted on 
her expressive face. The sight of boats and 
shipping called up emotions in Lil's breast 
which the beauties of nature entirely failed 
to evoke. She would certainly have got as 
tired of sailing on, on, day after day, on the 
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furrows of the vast deep, as she did of 
dwelling amidst the fairest earthly handi- 
works of the Creator ; but then, as she would 
have expressed it, she would be " going 
somewhere," and love of novelty and lo- 
comotion seemed to be a form of vaga- 
bondage to which Lil's early surroundings 
had given birth. 

The means to an end was the view from 
which Lil considered most things — that end 
invariably being her own self-aggrandize- 
ment. She stood for a long time and watch- 
ed ; and the feeling which had come over 

« 

her in the Park by no means decreased as 
she stood there silently, and surveyed Cowes 
in the height of its fashion. There were two 
or three little knots of the creme de la crime 
of London society standing about by the 
waterside in friendly talk, and Lil's attention 
was soon riveted by the startling luxuriance 
of the ladies' dresses, which added not a 
little to the gorgeousness of the scene. 
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" By Jove ! what a lovely face I Where the 
deuce have I seen it before ? Look, Charlie, 
it is well worth your while," said a dark 
handsome man, equipped in the garb of a 
yachtsman, as he drew the attention of his 
friend to Lil, who was just out of ear-shot. 

" Right you are ; she is worth looking at. 
But what is the matter with her. Is she 
dazed, or ill, that she clings to the railings 
and stares with that queer, far-off look in 
her eyes ?" 

" Verdier ought to see her," returned the 
first speaker, " that girl's face is worth its 
weight in gold to a painter. He would be- 
come even more repandu than he is now if 
he could reproduce that face on canvas." 

" There he is, within a stone's throw of us. 
Well met, Verdier. Carruthers here has 
found a subject for your pencil — a woman 
too. It is not often he is generous when 
beauty haunts the way." 

The man they called Verdier was a young 
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painter of great personal attractions, and an 
increasing reputation in art-circles. Besides 
which, he was the fashion ; the great ladies 
in London had taken him up, and the art- 
critics upheld him. To sit in exquisitely 
disposed drapery for some ideal picture of 
Verdier's was "the thing" of the year ; while 
the painter himself was the coveted guest at 
some of the greatest houses in the land ; 
pampered, fSted, and made much of, till it 
was wondrous strange he had any honest 
love for his art or originality of. conception 
left in him. 

The young Baron Verdier was bom of 
French parents, but his father had taken re- 
fuge in England during revolutionary times 
in his own country ; thus the boy was a na- 
turalized Englishman, and had little of the 
foreigner left about him, save his name. 

^^Dieudes dimx — ^but she is beautiful !" he 
exclaimed, when he beheld the object of 
Carruthers's admiration. 
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" What, that little mean-looking child ! 
Heavens ! what strange beings men are, I — 
they do admire such queer people I" said 
Lady Sarah Stuart, who had strolled up to 
the spot with Verdier ; and she threw her 
gold lorgnon up to her eyes, and surveyed 
Lil with an expression half of disgust, half 
of pity. 

" Women always confine their ideas to 
clothes," said Carruthers, with something of a 
sneer. Lady Sarah, with her maniere way, 
was no favourite of his. " Put that girl into 
the hands of Worth, and she would become 
an acknowledged beauty." 

" No, no, leave her alone — she is far bet- 
ter in her simplicity ; that bourgeaise dress, 
with the flapping hat swung on her arm, is 
perfect," said Verdier. The artist's eye 
revolted against the transformation of beauty 
into girl-of-the-periodism. 

•' What are you all looking at? Is any- 
thing the matter?" asked a soft woman's 
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voice close to them ; and a lady joined the 
little group. And then she too exclaimed, 
**0h I what a lovely face! — no wonder you 
are all staring! — but is it not rather unkind? 
Poor child ! it is enough to disconcert her 
altogether." 

'* Disconcert A^/" said Lady Sarah with a 
sneer, as she walked away — " people of that 
sort are not easily disconcerted ; but it is 
only like you, Poppy, troubling yourself 
about things like that." 

The lady she called Poppy was no long- 
er very young — that is to say, she was well 
on in the thirties, but she was tall, and thin, 
and elegant-looking, with fair hair and a 
sweet smile, which matched her voice ; the 
two together between them making a uni- 
versal favourite of her. Poppy Gray was 
an orphan and- an heiress. She had a 
charming little bijou residence in town, had 
a passion for art and artistes generally, pa- 
tronising and encouraging them in every 
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possible way, and was altogether a person of 
no little consequence. Why she had never 
married, no one knew ; — ^she herself said it 
was because she preferred her independence. 

Miss Gray looked from one to the other 
of the gentlemen after Lady Sarah's de- 
parture. 

" Shall I speak to her ?" she asked. 

"Do," answered Carruthers, promptly; 
" ask her whether she has fallen from hea- 
ven for our especial benefit — though I have 
a notion I have seen her before — ^by Jove ! 
yes, it was in the park, walking with a rusty 
brother and sister, I suppose." 

So Poppy Gray went up to Lil, and spoke 
to her in her sweet, low voice — the soft 
folds of her rich grey dress brushing against 
the girl's cotton frock, as she took her kind- 
ly by the hand. There was no pride of 
station about Poppy Gray ; perhaps she had 
none to be proud of Lil shook herself, as 
though awaking from a dream, and using 
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her free hand, pushed the hair back off her 
brow^ with the old impatient gesture. 

" What is your name ?" Miss Gray asked 
a second time, receiving no answer to her 
first inquirj'. 

The colour rose in the girl's face as she 
glanced at her questioner, and then at the 
three men, who now stood close by, and 
she answered, boldly, " Lil." There was 
a sort of •' how dare you question me ?" look 
about her face, which made Miss Gray pause 
for a moment ere she spoke again ; and then 
she did not continue the subject, but said, 
as though feeling her ground with womanly 
tact, 

" Do you not think this is a charming 
scene? — the yachts look so pretty in the 
sunlight." 

** Yes, but if I saw it every day like you, 
I should almost forget to look at it; to me 
it is new," answered Lil, in her short way. 

Poppy Gray smiled. 
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" Do you, then, soon grow tired of looking 
at the same picture ?" she asked. 

" Yes, when it is only a picture. I like 
the objects to move about. Ships, though, 
are much better than trees — ^they do go and 
come." 

" And people better than either, especial- 
ly when they are good-looking," said Major 
Carruthers, now speaking for the first time. 

She looked at him full, with those large 
eyes of hers. 

" Yes," she said, " but they must be clever, 
and have a variety of mood ; they get as 
tiresome as a still picture if they are always 
in the same humour ;" and Lil gave a little 
sigh, as she thought of Mrs. Forster's placid, 
even temperament. 

"Are you at school here?" asked Miss 
Gray, rather perplexed to make out who or 
what Lil could be ; her dress was simple, 
almost poor, yet her talk so unlike that of a 
girl belonging to the lower classes. 
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"At school I — no," was the short answer; 
" I am a pauper," and a bright colour glowed 

on the lovelv face. 

•/ 

" She has a variety of expression, one 

would never grow tired of looking at her ; 

mais dest une beaute superbe,'' whispered 

Verdier to Charlie Lambton, as they stood 

and watched the scene. 

" Where are you living, then, child?" was 
Poppy Gray's next question. 

'* With a blind woman, on charity ; she 
feeds and clothes me, because I read to her 
and make myself useful, I suppose." 

•' That is not charity, but honest labour," 
said Miss Gray kindly. " So, having done 
your work for to-day, you have been sent to 
amuse yourself by looking at the yachts." 

" I am away out of the grounds without 
leave. I was so sick of the everlasting trees 
and flowers, and the dead quiet. I dare say 
Mrs. Forster will be very angry when she 
finds it out." 

VOL. I. 
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" Mrs. Forster I Are you 8ta5dng at the 
Merle," asked Captain Lambton, who had 
been watching the girl with intense interest. 

Lil nodded her head in acquiescence^ and 
Lambton and Carruthers exchanged glances. 

" Why, that is Denman's place," said Car- 
ruthers. 

" Was," answered Lambton shortly ; ** it 
has passed into the hands of that fellow 
Forster?" 

" You cannot have been there long," ob- 
served Miss Gray to Lil. 

" No, only a week or so ; we live in Lon- 
don, and have only come here for a 
change." 

*' I am glad of that," was Poppy's kind 
answer, " for I should like to see more of 
you, and as I go back to town myself to- 
morrow, I could not do so here. Will you 
give me your address ?" 

" If you come to St. Alban's Villa in the 
St. John's Wood Road, and ask for Lil, you 
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will find me. I have no other name," and 
the large eyes flashed angrily. 

" Very well, dear child, I shall not for- 
get. And now don't you think you had bet- 
ter go back to the Merle ; it is getting late, 
and you may be scolded. We shall meet again 
in London before long." 

*' Perhaps I had better be off. Good-bye, 
lady; please don't forget to come, for I think 
I should like you, and I have not many 
friends." 

And away ran Lil, not ill pleased with her 
afternoon's work. 

" And my portrait. Miss Gray — you have 
said nothing about it," exclaimed Verdier, as 
he looked despairingly after her. 

" Plenty of time for that when we all 
meet in London," she said, laughing ; " then 
you shall come and take it in my studio. 
That is a strange girl ; I should like to know 
her better before I allow you dangerous men 
to have much to say to her." 

o2 
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" Miss Gray always goes in for being the 
protectress of virgin innocence," said Car- 
ruthers, with a half-sneer. He was begin- 
ning to regret that he had not kept the dis- 
covery of this new beauty to himself, and 
run her to earth without bringing Poppy 
Gray into the field. 

" What I cannot get over," said Captain 
Lambton, *' is the fact that that girl is living 
under the same roof with that scoundrel 
Forster." 

"Who is Forster?" asked Miss Gray. 

" Why, the blackguard who has smashed 
up the Denmans ; he is one of the biggest 
thieves in London." 

" Poor Alice, it makes me quite unhappy 
to think of her," said Poppy sorrowfully. 
" I am going to town to-morrow expressly 
on her account. She is going to begin her 
new life, and I want to be near her for a 
week or two, till we see what can be done 
for her." 
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" How good of you I" answered Lambton 
warmly. *' The world at large condemns my 
poor cousin, but you at least have the sense 
and the heart to know that all this ruin is 
not her fault." 

" No praise of my goodness, if you please, 
Captain Lambton ; it is a form of compliment 
which I never permit. Come along, Mr. 
Verdier, let us take a turn and finish that 
discussion on MediaBval Art which the advent 
of Lady Sarah Stuart interrupted." 

'' That is the purest and the noblest woman 
that was ever unwon by man I" said Charlie 
Lambton, as Poppy Gray and her companion 
strolled away. 

" Very likely, but she is too good for me. 
I always feel uncomfortable with her, as 
though she was trying to find out all my 
thoughts." 

" And they would not invariably do to be 
trotted out for her inspection — eh, old boy ?" 

"Perhaps not," answered Major Car- 
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ruthers, with a forced laugh. " Now I sup- 
pose she will take up that little girl. Poppy 
Gray is so deuced fond of patronizing. She 
will find it devilish hard to break that little 
filly into harness though, I expect." 

*' She looks as if she had a will of her own ; 
but judging from Forster himself, I should 
not think there was much nonsense stood in 
his establishment." 

" Forster be d — d I I should like to horse- 
whip him." 

'' Faith, and so should I," answered Lamb- 
ton quickly. " But I must be off and dress. 
I have to dine a few miles out of Cowes." 

Charlie Lambton and Seton Carruthers, 
after cruising about on the coast of France 
for some weeks, found themselves at Cowes 
about the end of July. They had had fair 
weather and a pleasant trip enough, yet for 
all that there was just a chord or two in 
their close fellowship which had been out of 
tune. They had been acquaintances for 
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years, but they had on no previous oc^ 
casion been so much together as during the 
last few weeks, or probably this little cruise 
had never been organised. They had put 
in at nearly every available port, and Car- 
ruthers had managed to have what he called 
an ^' adventure" at each of them. He was a 
good-looking enough fellow in his way, but 
there was a sensual leer about his eye which 
did not impress you favourably. An athlete 
in form, he was very proud of his well-propor- 
tioned limbs; these and his long black beard 
were perhaps his chief recommendations; rob 
his face of its ornamentation of hair, and you 
would scarcely recognise the so-called hand- 
some Seton Carruthers in the low type of 
countenance that would be revealed. When 
he was in Australia with his regiment he was 
an ardent sportsman ; but since his return 
home, like the Carthagenian soldiers when 
let loose among the pleasures of Capua, he 
had sought different sport, and conversed as 
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loudly of his successes with women as he had 
used to talk of his achievements with his gun. 
This was not Charlie Lambton's line ; to him 
a woman's name was sacred, and he recoiled 
in silence from what he considered the un- 
manliness of this vaunting talk ; hence the 
little jar. between them. But they have ar- 
rived at Cowes, and are no longer depend- 
ent on each other for society. Lambton has 
ceased to trouble himself about Carruthers 
and his affairs, and they each go on their 
very different way. 
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CHAPTER X. 



UNEARTHED. 



A ND Lil got back to the Merle without 
-^•^ her absence having been perceived. 
Mrs. Forster chid her, in her kindly way, 
for remaining too long in the grounds while 
the dew was rising ; but she had not the 
least suspicion that the girl had been taking 
a peep at life on her own account. And 
now Lil had fresh food for her day-dreams, 
and the tall, pleasant-looking lady in grey 
silk, held a prominent place in them all. 
" She will help me on in life," thought Lil. 
" I am sure she knows how to enjoy her- 
self — eating, drinking, sleeping, and knitting 
don't make up the sum total of her days." 
And so the books were worked at with 
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more than usual assiduity. Lil must fit her- 
self for that opening which she thought she 
saw glimmering on the horizon. She would 
like to have paid Cowes another visit, but 
she was afraid of being found out ; and now 
it was more important than ever that she 
should not offend Mrs. Forster, and be sent 
away, or the " grey fairy," as she called her 
friend, would never find her. 

So she worked on, endured on, dreamt 
on, while good, simple-hearted Mrs. Forster 
remained in total unconsciousness of the un- 
real state of her young charge's mind. The 
greatest proof of strongly marked character 
in Lil was the way in which she resolute- 
ly banished all her dreams, and concentrat- 
ing all her ideas on her books, devoted 
herself to them during those morning 
hours which she had to herself, before Mrs. 
Forster had left her room. 

A highly cultivated intellect, and well- 
worked talents, were the possessions by 
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which Lil hoped to take up a prominent 
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place in the world's arena. The recollec- 
tion of the great truth that ^' knowledge is 
power/' never left her. Mr. Brown's early 
teaching had impressed it so strongly od the 
girl's mind, that it had produced an indelible 
impression there. That she was beautiful, 
she scarcely knew ; coquetry was not one of 
Lil's highly-developed sins ; and it was well 
it was not so— for, goodness knows, she had 
enough of them 1 Hers was a nature that 
never did anything by halves. Lil was very 
discontented and very ambitious ; but still 
she was matter-of-fact enough. Position and 
wealth were the good things of earth she 
craved, and her own abilities were the steps 
by which she meant to climb the social 
ladder. Perhaps it was an uncommon phase 
of womanhood ; but Lil had been brought 
up in no ordinary school. 

Three or four days have passed since the 
little adventure at Cowes. She has just 
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led her old blind friend into the house to 
rest awhile, and with a volume of " Dugald 
Stewart's Philosophy " ia her hand, she is 
sitting under the lime trees. The whole 
scene is bathed in loveliness— for the last 
rays of the setting sun are gilding it with 
their wondrous colouring, while in the firma- 
ment overhead spreads every hue and shade, 
from fiery-red to that beautiful smalt-blue, 
for which the skies of Italy are so famed. 
But Lil heeded not; she was absorbed in 
her book — a hard subject for a fairy scene. 
There was something a little barbaric and 
heathenish in Lil's characteristics. She knew 
nothing of plastic art, but had confided her 
attention to book-learning. A French 
writer says: "L'art a besoin ou de la solitude, 
ou de la rais^re, ou de la passion." Lil 
hated solitude, had known no misery, save 
what her own imagination had produced, 
and had never felt a passion. Thus she had 
no cravings for art, and failing in these, she 
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also failed to appreciate the beauties of that 
wondrous Nature which is the true artist's 
god. 

Lil read her book till the shadows of even- 
ing crept up all round her, and the myster- 
ies of darkness began to envelop the earth. 
Then she stretched herself and rose. She 
would take a turn, she thought, before she 
went into the house to be cramped up be- 
tween four walls for the rest of the evening. 
Mrs. Forster, like all old people, was chilly, 
and she delighted in fires and hermetically 
sealed rooms. So down to the little gate 
leading to the road Lil bent her steps, and 
there she paused; she could hear some 
children's merry voices in the distance as 
they shouted in their play, and she almost 
envied them, for she herself felt rather like 
a prisoner on parole. As foot passengers 
passed the gate, Lil anmsed herself by specu- 
lating on who or what they were ; it was 
anything but an unfrequented road, so she 
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had a good deal of variety, and it was an oc- 
cupation she was rather fond of indulging in. 
At last a tall powerful man, in a light shoot- 
ing-coat, sauntered slowly past. He looked 
hard at Lil, so much so that she gave a little 
start, but he did not stop ; while Lil, giving 
way to one of those impulses which proper 
training would have taught her to check, 
leant half over the gate and watched him 
eagerly till he was nearly out of sight. Then, 
as if some affinity had made him aware that 
she was watching him, he turned and walked 
slowly back. 

" Rather dull work standing looking over 
that gate, I should imagine," he observed, as 
he paused close to her. 

" Not duller than walking up and down 
in front of it like an animal in a cage," was 
the ready answer. 

The street boys of London and gamins of 
Paris have a world-wide reputation for their 
smart, sharp insolence ; and notwithstanding 
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her book-lore, the flippancy which Lil had 
contracted during those early days of street 
vagabondage would probably never leave 
her, though education must raake it more 
piquant and less jarring. 

" My saunter in the gloaming may not be 
altogether objectless," said the man smiling. 

" What ! are you studying natural history, 
looking for beetles and grasshoppers in the 
hedges ? I raake no doubt you have a mag- 
nifying glass in your pocket," she said 
saucily. 

" I am no more of a naturalist than you 
are yourself; I love green trees no better 
than you do. I am a cosmopolitan, and have 
paid a visit to nearly every large city in both 
hemispheres. I have studied beauty in 
every phase, and have as keen an appreciation 
of it as any living man." 

" Then what is it you so particularly ad- 
mire here?"asked Lil innocently. "Since you 
don'tcare for the trees^ it must be the tumble- 
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down old house itself. All I can say is, I 
don't think much of your taste." 

'* Is there nothing here worthy of admir- 
ation save a little highly-developed vegeta- 
tion, and a barn of a cottage," asked Major 
Carruthers softly ; for he it was who, having 
got rid of Charlie Lambton, had strolled out 
to the Merle, in the hope of having another 
peep at the new beauty who had so attract- 
ed him on the Parade at Cowes. 

^^ Quot homines tot senteniice /" said Lil ; 
^' perhaps I have not got an eye for beauty." 

** For Heaven's sake, don't quote Latin, 
but take a peep into your looking-glass in- 
stead." 

" I knew my own face by heart some time 
ago; I have need of other knowledge now." 

^' What other knowledge can a woman 
want, save the knowledge that she is beau- 
tiful?" said Carruthers, who was rather per- 
plexed by this- girl, with her wonderful 
beauty and her short dry manner. 
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" The knowledge that teaches her to esti- 
mate her external personal gifts at their 
proper value, and to place those far richer 
and rarer gifts of mind and intellect above 
them." 

" Yet beauty is a woman's wealth." 

" Is it ? On the contrary, it is very often 
her ruin, unless she have sufficient character 
to use it for her own advantage." 

" You are too young, child, to be talking 
of advantage, and calculating on the chances 
to be obtained from beauty." 

" I am older than my years, and I have 
seen a good deal of life — life on its dark, 
hard side, which your missish, high-class 
women never see. Before I was fourteen I 
had learnt, from the witness of my own eyes, 
some of the pernicious effects of possessing 
beauty without mind. If you had spent your 
childhood as I have, in one of the worst 
alleys in London, you would not be sur- 
prised that I have learnt to trust to myself 

VOL. I. p 
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alone, and to have no belief or faith in any 
human being." 

" Poor child I what a wretched state of 
aflFairs ! Then you have never indulged in 
dreams of living amid happy trusting love, 
in some paradise of your fancy, as most 
young things do." 

" No," said Lil, scornfully ; " there is not 
such a thing on earth. Betrayal and neglect 
are all such dreamers find to clutch when 
they awake." 

'* You must have passed through the fire 
before you became so bitter," said Carru- 
thers, laughing. " What, then, do you seek 
for?— all we worldlings are in search of 
something." 

" Independence and power," answered 
Lil, proudly. Major Carruthers whistled. 

" A votary of John Stuart Mill 1 I com- 
prehend ; but believe me, child, that dream 
of yours is far more chimerical than the love 
in a cottage business — that really has an ex- 
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istence sometimes, though you don't choose 
to believe it." 

" Has it ? Well, as it is not a mode of 
life which would amuse me, I don't care 
whether it really exists or not ; but before 
we talk any more, tell me your name, and 
who the lady was who spoke to me in the 
town the other day." 

Major Carruthers gave her the required 
information with a smile. This was the 
prettiest and the oddest specimen of girl- 
hood he had ever come across, he thought 
to himself; and the fact that she did not 
seem in the least impressed by what he 
considered his superior personal attractions 
amused him, and stimulated him to carry on, 
if possible, a flirtation. Major Carruthers 
was wont to consider himself all-fascinating 
with women, and had no intention of being 
balked by this pert little beauty, with her 
book-learning and her distrust of his sex. 

" Then they are all real gentlemen and 

p2 
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real ladies in your life ?" asked Lil, with her 
large eyes wide open, after he had given her 
a little sketch of who he and Poppy Gray 
were. 

"Of course they are," said Carruthers, 
laughing. " What are your friends the 
Forsters ?" 

" Oh I only make-believes, and I hate 
shams." 

" Well, pretty child, it rests with yourself 

to see whether the real thing would suit you 

« 

.better. You surely don't mean to spend 
your whole life with them, do you?" said 
Carruthers, taking her hand. 

Lil wrenched it away with a jerk. 

'* Don't nickname God's creatures — I am 
not a pretty child — nor, in fact, a child at 
all. Perhaps I shall try another sort of 
life some day ; but the time has not come 
yet." 

" I am not so sure of that. You don't 
think I should have taken the trouble to 
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walk all this way to-night, if your beautiful 
eyes had not made a lasting impression on 
my mind, and " 

" Hush I — gentleman though you call 
yourself, don't say any more, because what 
you do say isn't worth hearing. As I told 
you just now, I am not an innocent, and I 
am not going to be gammoned by such as 
you. I am very much obliged to you for 
telling me who the grey fairy is, and where 
she is to be found ; and now I must say 
good night, for it is growing late ;" and she 
turned to walk away. 

" Stop a moment. Miss Lil," cried Major 
Carruthers after her ; he was half amused, 
half angry at her perversity. 

" No, I can't stop," she answered, coming 
back, however, to the gate; " but I have no 
objection to being good friends with you, on 
condition that you will not talk any more 
humbug." 

" I wouldn't talk any humbug to you for 
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the world, you clever little darling ; you beat 
all the women I have ever seen yet. So we 
may be friends, eh ? my little female philoso- 
pher — a real honest Platonic friendship — 
that is the kind of thing, is it ? And you 
will come and meet me again at this gate 
some day, eh ?" 

Lil nodded her head and gave him her 
hand. 

"Now, good night, or I shall get no supper; 
and even philosophers must eat." 

" Yes, it is only love that lives on air." 

" Ideal dreams !" she answered, as she 
sped away to the house. 

The interview had been a queer little word 
tussle, rather than the pleasant commence- 
ment of an easy flirtation, which was what 
Seton Carruthers intended. Yet a certain 
amount of gratiflcation to both had been the 
result of the combat ; each went off rather 
pleased than otherwise. Major Carruthers 
thought he had found the girl's weak point, 
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and that if he only praised her talents and 
ignored her beauty, he could mould her to 
his will. But he was mistaken. Lil was too 
matter-of-fact and far-seeing to be taken in 
by him at all ; she had what men might con- 
sider a nasty habit for a woman, that of 
weighing the words and actions of everyone 
with whom she came in direct contact ; and 
Major Carruthers's honeyed speeches she put 
down as worthless. Yet she had encouraged 
him, for had she not promised to meet him 
again ? Ay, and she meant to encourage him 
too, for he was a link between her and the 
world into which she intended some day to 
climb, though not by his agency. As she 
said, she had seen and heard quite enough, 
during her childhood's days, to be fully 
aware of how much the promises and pretty 
speeches of such as he were worth. 

" And if I can't play him and keep him at 
bay a bit, well, I must be a duffer, that is all," 
was the not very elegant finale to Lil's self- 
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colloquy, as she reached the verandah of the 
white cottage. 

She was very shrewd, and sharp, and 
ready, was Lil ; but she would require to 
have all her defences well guarded, if she 
intended to keep so formidable an, assailant 
as Seton Carruthers outside her citadel. She 
had no sooner entered the house, and thrown 
her large flapping hat down in the little hall, 
than Jane made her appearance at the foot 
of the stairs with a face of doleful import, 
and the startling intelligence that Mrs. Forster 
had fainted. 

"And all as ever I could do wouldn't 
bring her to ! and no living soul near the 
place, even the gardener gone, and I that 
frightened I doesn't know how to keep a 
still limb to my bodyl" was Jane's miserable 
tale as- soon as she saw Lil. 

" Well, keep a still tongue in your mouth, 
and let me get past you upstairs, and see 
what really is the matter. I dare say no- 
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thing," was Lil's answer, never neglecting 
an opportunity to show her power and love 
of command. 

Poor Jane, who, while, Lil had been talk- 
ing nonsense to Major Carruthers at the 
garden gate, had been in a state of mortal 
terror lest Mrs. Forster should die, and she 
alone in the house, meekly did as she was 
bid, and Lil passed into Mrs. Forster's room. 
The old blind woman lay on the sofa by the 
open window ; the moon, which had now 
risen, was shining full on her face, which 
looked very livid and ghastly in the pale 
light. Lil touched her hands, they were icy 
cold, and put back the hair from off her 
brow ; then she shut the window, and 
taking a blanket from the bed, wrapped 
it carefully round her. Having done this, 
she went downstairs for a light and some 
brandy ; and bade Jane, instead of cowering 
there like a frightened fool, go and fetch 
the nearest doctor. " This is no faint," she 
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said, "but I am afraid the poor thing is 
seriously ill." 

" Ain't you feared to be left alone ? May- 
be she'll die while I'm gone," asked Jane, 
tremblingly. 

" Maybe she will, if you don't look sharp 
and bring the doctor. Anyhow, your stay- 
ing here will do no good; so be off, and run 
for your life." 

And Lil went upstairs again, to watch the 
suffering woman. She rubbed her hands 
and feet, and poured the brandy down her 
throat, and did all she could to restore ani- 
mation; and not entirelj^ without success, for 
before Jane had returned, Mrs. Forster had 
moved, though she still seemed quite un- 
conscious as to who it was who was flutter- 
ing about her. 

A fussy little kindly man arrived at last 
with the frightened Jane. He ordered the 
patient to be at once put into bed, and gave 
her some mixture he had brought with him. 
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which partially revived her ; but he shook 
his head when Lil asked him what chance 
there was of her ultimate recovery. 

Lil looked very grave and still. This sud- 
den illness of the poor old dame seemed to 
impress her not a little ; and silently and 
quietly she glided about the sick-room, and 
did all that was necessary to be done, with 
so much forethought, gentleness, and tact 
that the kindly doctor asked her if she had 
been used to wait on the sick. She merely 
vouchsafed a somewhat scornful smile by 
way of reply. That was about the last 
thing Lil was fitted for, save on an emer- 
gency ; but for the moment she was awe- 
stricken, and she gave herself up thoroughly 
to her work, and consequently did it well. 
She had Mr. Forster and his daughter tele- 
graphed for ; and when at last the doctor 
left, pron)ising to come again early in 
the morning, Lil, after sending the fright 
ened Jane to bed, prepared to pass the 
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night in an arm-chair beside the patient. 

*' She has been very good to ine, and she 
will die," thought the girl, as she sat there 
during the silent watches of the night; " and 
then I wonder what will become of me ? I 
shall be sent drifting again ; but I Won't go 
back to the black alley. Mr. Brown and 
Ned will always befriend me. Poor Ned ! 
I might have a home there if I liked," and 
a softer expression came over the girl's face. 
" But no, I will not be a burden to him." 
Then she thought of Major Carruthers and 
the twilight talk by the garden-gate. She 
had almost forgotten it during the last few 
hours. " No, no," she said to herself, " I 
must take care of him ; anyhow, Ned must 
not hear of him, or there will be a row." 

But Mrs. Forster moaned and moved un- 
easily, as if in pain, and Lil put a stop to 
her waking dream. In the presence of the 
Angel of Death, she thought, it was scarcely- 
fitting that she should be speculating on the 
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sort of bargain she was going to drive with 
life. And so Lil watched on wakefuUy 
through the dark night and the grey morn- 
ing, till the bright sunshine smiled again 
through the latticed window ; but nc) word 
had Mrs. Forster spoken, no token of re- 
cognition had she bestowed, save an occa- 
sional wan smile as the giri leant over her 
pillow and spoke kindly to her. 

" I wonder if her religion helps her now," 
thought Lil. " She was very fond of preach- 
ing to me. I wonder if any of her favourite 
texts are floating about her dear old slum- 
bering brain, and helping her through this 
awful passage into eternity. Oh, but the 
end is very dreadful to think of I" And 
the girl knelt down reverently beside the 
bed. How long she knelt there, or whether 
she was praying silently, we will not inquire, 
but presently the old blind woman raised 
herself up suddenly. 

" ' Yea, though I walk through the valley 
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of the Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me,' " she said, in a calm, sweet 
voice, and with a bright smile on her face, 
and a light, such as Lil had never seen be- 
fore, shone from the hitherto sightless eyes. 
She fell back once more on her pillow, 
and the spirit, freed from its earthly coils, 
passed tranquilly away; but still it left 
the impress of its once glorious presence 
on the form of clay which it had for a 
time deserted. Lil knew now that angel- 
ministers had come, and that the texts the 
calm old woman had loved in life, they had 
wreathed in letters of gold about the 
shadowful valley, to comfort and light her 
on the way. As she bowed her head 
in reverent awe, she accepted the lesson, 
though she shuddered as she felt how 
difficult it would be to profit by it. The 
stood there as though transfixed, her large 
eyes gleaming, and two bright red spots 
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glowing on her cheeks, till the doctor, who 
came in soon after, ordered her fo bed, 
and watched her carefully through the 
day, fearful of the effects the night's excite- 
ment might have on her naturally highly- 
wrought temperament. 
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CHAPTER XL 

COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 

"PIOR a time, while the shade of death 
"*- lay on the Merle, Lil was very sub- 
dued and saddened ; her rebellious spirit 
had been awed into submission, and she 
had been forced to recognise the vanity of 
all earthly aspirations. Now, while this 
gentler mood was upon her, a voice of love 
pleading for good would have touched her 
heart, and led her by the sweet waters of 
peace ; but it came not. Each member of 
that hushed household was self-engrossed. 
Mr. Forster and his daughter, who had ar- 
rived a few hours after the old lady's death, 
were too much taken up with their own 
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afifairs to trouble about the solitary girl who 
had tended her last hours. So Lil escaped 
from the oppressive atmosphere of that 
gloomy house. She wanted, if possible, to 
get rid of its weight, and, for once, she was 
glad to bask in the bright sunshine, and idle 
among the gay flowers — for they seemed to 
make her feel happier and more gladsome 
by their warmth and beauty, and Lil hated 
and dreaded anything that told of misery 
and wretchedness. 'So she wandered about 
the grounds, and wondered what would 
happen next ; and, in fact, she almost wished 
that Major Garruthers would come that 
way, for Lil felt very dull, and her books 
had no charm. She must live somehow, 
she supposed, but nothing was of much use, 
it would all end one day or another, as had 
ended Mrs. Forster's calm, uneventful life ; 
and then — but she did not like to think of 
the then. She did not feel capable of at: 
taining a high standard of religious faith and 
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trust ; and, without it, the unknown future 
would not bear investigation. 

"That is just what is so difficult/' she 
said, unconsciously speaking her thoughts 
out loud, as she pushed the auburn hair off 
her brow, tired and aching from over- 
thought, and leant her head wearily back 
against the trunk of an old tree. 

"What is so difficult?" asked a voice, 
close to her. 

"To believe," answered Lil, promptly, 
as she turned and lifted her speaking eyes 
full on Seton Carruthers's face. 

" What I still harping on the same string? 
Come, tell me, child, what has made you 
more than usually unbelieving to-day ? We 
are to be friends, you know, so you must 
tell me your thoughts." 

"To be friends with me, means to be 
singled out by Destiny for destruction, so 
you had better beware while there is yet 
time." 
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Garruthers laughed. 

"I defy fate," he answered; "I am far 
too tough a customer for her to trouble her 
head about me. I have weathered many a 
storm and always alighted on my feet, so I 
think myself quite competent to protect you, 
little one ; and now what is it ?" 

" She is dead," said Lil mysteriously, point- 
ing to the house. 

"Who? The blind woman you lived 
with?" 

" Yes, she died the night before last, and 
I was there alone," and she shivered and 
bent her head. She could not get rid of 
the impression produced on her mind by 
the scene, and the luminous brightness of 
those eyes, which till that night she had al- 
ways seen closed, haunted her. She ever 
beheld them gazing on the white-robed mes- 
sengers who thronged around the dying 
woman's pillow, to bear her to her eternal 
rest. 

q2 
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Major Carruthers leant over the girl and 
put his arm round her. 

" Poor little darling! I wish I had been 
with you ; but you will let me help you 
now?" 

Lil offered no resistance to his caresses, 
but for the first time since she stood by that 
bed of death she wept, violently and unre- 
strainedly. These words of human sympathy 
touched her heart. But Major Carruthers, 

« 

the blasS man of the world, was rather taken 
aback. He had sauntered out to the Merle 
in expectation of half an hour's amusing re- 
partee with that piquant, quick-tongued little 
saucebox, and did not expect to have to play 
the comforter to a weeping Niobe. How- 
ever, on the whole he was not dissatisfied; 
the girl in her harder mood was very im- 
pregnable ; "now perhaps," he thought, "she 
will only be too glad to lean on me for 
assistance and support. By Jove, though, I 
must take care what I am about, or this little 
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adventure, got up for amusement, may turn 
out a serious liaison." And all the time he 
was thinking thus, Lil was sobbing convul- 
sively. At last she got up and shook herself 
away from Major Carruthers s twining arm, 

" What a fool I am, and what a fool you 
must think me !" she said, laughing through 
her tear-drops; "but notwithstanding all 
the theories to the contrary, you see woman's 
weaknesses will not be overcome. I wish I 
had been born a man." 

" All natures have weaknesses," said Car- 
ruthers — " the more impassioned, the more 
subject they are to fits of weakness, so that 
would not do you much good. Besides, 

* Man is fpr woman made, 
And woman made for man, 
As the spur is for the jade, 
As the scabbard for the blade, 
As for liquor is the can. 
So man's for woman made. 
And woman made for man.* ** 

Lil laughed cheerily. 

" That is the view you take of life, is it ?" 
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she said. " Well, it isn't a very exalted one. 
You are evidently a disciple of Aristippus. 
He would get a good many followers, I 
fancy, if he could hold his schools in this 
country now. 

* QusB virtus et quanta, boni, sit vivere panro.' ** 

** Come, come, Miss Lil, no classics," said 
Carruthers, pulling her down again into the 
seat beside him. " Let us have a nice little 
cosy chat, without the introduction of any 
fusty books. Was that old woman who has 
just died a ' blue,' that you are so confound- 
edly learned ?" 

" Poor old dear, she did not know much 
besides purl-knitting ; but I believe she was 
a good woman for all that — I almost wish I 
were like her.** 

"It strikes me you don't know what 
you want. First you are crazy to be a man, 
and then a drivelling old woman. Believe 
me, dear girl, you are better as you are — 
young, and bright, and fair to look upon." 
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'^ I am going away on Tuesday,** said Lil, 
giving utterance to her own thoughts, and 
paying no attention to Major Carruthers's ob- 
servations. 

" Going away I — where to ?" 

^' To London. The funeral will take place 
on Monday, and we are all to go home on 
Tuesday.*' 

"Who are the all? — are you going to 
comfort the widower ? You had better stay 
here and comfort me." 

Lil started to her feet. 

" I have friends of my own," she said, 
proudly, " and very good ones, too. If Mr. 
Brown only heard of your coming here 
philandering after me, you would get more 
than you bargain for, I'll warrant." 

"And pray may I ask who Mr. Brown is?*' 

"The kindest, and cleverest, and best 
man in England !" answered the girl, en- 
thusiastically. 

" Indeed ! Is he your father — or your 
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lover, perchance ?" and there was a sneer in 
Major Carruthers's voice as he spoke. 

" Neither the one nor the other," she an- 
swered, blushing scarlet; "he keeps a 
second-hand bookstall at the corner of the 
black alley, and he taught me everything I 
know. You had better mind what you are 
about." 

Seton Carruthers burst out laughing. 
There was something irresistibly comic to 
this fine gentleman in the idea of his being 
threatened with a second-hand book-vendor's 

« 

interference between him and his fancies. 

" You are a rude monster ! and if all 
gentlemen are like you, I don't want to 
know any more of them," said Lil, growing 
angry. 

"My dear child, what have I done? — 
surely it is permitted to laugh I — the bare 
idea of your being afraid of me is so funny. 
I want you to love and trust me." 

" Love you ?" said Lil, her truthful eyes 
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looking straight at him, " that is quite im- 
possible." 

" Why? Do you love some one else ?" 
" No, not exactly," she said, hesitatingly ; 
then, firing up indignantly — " But what is 
that to you ? What you come here for, bo- 
thering after me, I cannot think. I have my 
bread to get, and my own way to make in 
life, and I shall never do any good for my- 
self with such as you at my heels." 

" Nonsense, child I I'll take you sailing 
in my yacht, if you will come, and show you 
all the beautiful places in the world, and 
give you fine clothes, and plenty of money, 
and make a lady of you, if you will only love 
me just a little." 

Lil laughed, a little hard laugh. 
"No, Major Carruthers, you won't get 
over me like that. I have the bump of 
prudence very- strongly developed some- 
where, and I always look straight ahead in- 
to the far future, before I make a move — it 
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saves mistakes. In the future you suggest 
there are lots of clouds beyond the sun- 
shine, and I hate storms. I would rather 
toil up a bit of hard road now, and sit down 
later on. I shall do very well without your 
interference, thank you ; as I told you once 
before, I can take care of myself." 

" But suppose I can't, and want you to 
take care of me." 

"Then want will be your master, that is 
all. And now I think we had better part. 
I have seen quite enough of you to-night 
not to want to see any more." 

" Oh I I understand your little game," 
said Carruthers, spitefully — "you think there 
is more to be got out of the widower." 

Lil's brow lowered ominously, and her 
lips quivered. 

" I should like to kill you !" she said. 
" You are a hard, bad man !" 

"* Teach not thy lip such scorn, for it 
was made for kissing, lady, not for such 
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contempt.' But really, Lil, you look so 
lovely in your anger, that it is enough to 
make a fellow desperate." 

** Good evening. Major Carruthers; I have 
heard more than I want to hear, and you 
had better be off. If the master sees you 
lurking about these grounds, the interview 
may not be a pleasant one." 

" I shall find you out in London," he 
said, following her for a few paces, as she 
began to beat a retreat. 

" It is a big place," answered Lil, senten- 
tiously, 

" But I know your address." 

" Do you ? — it is more than I know my- 
self. Once more, good night ;" and without 
waiting for any further parley, she ran oif 
like a young deer, leaving Major Carruthers 
looking rather foolish and disgusted at his 
non-success. 

Once safe in the privacy of her own little 
chamber, Lil sat down to think. The con- 
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versation of the last few minutes had sug- 
gested a new train of ideas. In the 'first 
place, Major Carruthers had shown himself 
in his true light, and that was better known 
at first than at last, was her practical con- 
clusion. Lil was not as frightened by, and 
revolted at, his proposals, as she probably 
would have been, had she been brought 
up in an entourage of social conventionali- 
ties. Perhaps she felt more angry at what 
she considered an insult to her common 
sense and clear-headedness than hurt that 
he should think her capable of so grave a 
dereliction from the path of virtue. 

" Go off sailing with you, my gentleman, 
and get myself into no end of botherations 

* 

and rows — no, no, I am not quite such a 
fool as that. If we ever are to meet again, 
you must be kept in your proper place ; and 
in the meantime, I suppose I can't stop here 
and * console the widower,' as you are inso- 
lently pleased to call it. Not that he wants 
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me to do so. I daresay, as soon as we get 
back to town I shall have my notice to quit. 
If I could only skedaddle right away beyond 
the reach of Mother Daly's clutches for 
ever, that would be rare ; and yet I don't 
know that it would be a wise move, either. 
Whatever secret there is about my birth, 
she knows it ; and if I lose sight of her, I 
shall lose sight of my secret too ; and un- 
ravelling the mystery may be to my advan- 
tage some day, so perhaps I had better 
keep her in view. Fancy Longbeard asking 
me if Mr. Brown was my father I If he 
only were, shouldn't I be glad ! No, there 
is no such luck. Whatever should he poke 
me up that dirty alley for, while he lived at 
the corner of it himself ? Heigho I I won- 
der if ever there was a girl born in such a 
labyrinth before?" And Lil fell asleep, 
while she was vainly struggling, in a sort of 
dream, to find her way out of the perplexi- 
ties which surrounded her. 
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On the following Tuesday she return- 
ed with Mr. Forster and his daughter, 
Mrs. Bennett, to St. Alban's Villa. Mr. 
Forster had spoken but few words to Lil 
since his wife's death, but those words 
seemed to show that the interest he had 
taken in her ever since the little scene with 
Mrs. Daly had not slackened. He was not 
by any means overwhelmed by grief, but it 
would have been unbecoming, he thought, 
to affect other than the external trappings 
of woe ; so, both in his habiliments and in 
his appearance and manner generally, he 
thoroughly played the part of the bereaved 
widower, and turned up his eyes and wrung 
his hands whenever any allusion was made 
to his " sainted Margaret," — thinking, there- 
by, to impress those around him with a 
sense of his utter loneliness. 

As soon as breakfast was over on the day 
«fter their arrival in town, he called Lil 
into his little den at the back of the house. 
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" I understand from ray daughter," he 
began in an unctuous voice, '' that you have 
been asking her what my views are as re- 
gards yourself, and offering to go away at 
once, if such be ray wish. Nothing, I 
assure you, my dear girl, is further from 
my desire. My poor sainted Margaret loved 
you — that is quite a sufficient reason why I 
should be interested in you, if for no other. 
If you could stay here and take care of me 
and my house, I need not tell you what a 
comfort it would be to me in my widowed 
state ; but my daughter has Other views — 
the world and its conventionalities, my dear, 
must be thought of. If you were to stay 
here, people might talk, and that would 
injure your pretty little self ; and Sam For- 
ster would not be the means of injuring you 
for the world — he is far too fond of your 
bright eyes." 

Lil coloured up and looked indignant, 
but waited for the end of his harangue. 
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" My daughter, dear, has suggested that 
you should go to her for the present. You 
can help her, she says, with the children ; 
and it will be a colnfortable home for you — 
for the present, at least." 

"Oh, but I hate children, and I don't 
want to go there I" cried Lil, impetuously. 

'• My poor dear girl, I know you would 
far rather stay on here with me ; we should 
be very happy together, should we not ? 
But you mmt go to the Bennetts for a time. 
You will, to please me, won't you, love?" 
And he chucked her familiarly under the 
chin. 

She started from him, as though she had 
been shot. 

" I am sure I don't want to stop here, if 
that is what you imagine," she said, " nei- 
ther do T want to go to Mrs. Bennett. The 
world is a biggish place. I suppose yours 
and hers are not the only two houses in it." 

"Don't be touchy, you proud-spirited 
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little beauty. Now my sainted Margaret 
has left me, what will become of me if I am 
to lose you too ? And if you go to my 
daughter, I shall see you sometimes when 
I pay them a visit, and have my poor heart 
gladdened by your bright smiles. So you 
will go to the Bennetts — eh, dear ?" 

"I'll go and see what it is like, but I 
won't promise to stop there," answered Lil, 
shortly. 

Although she loathed the sight of Mr. 
Forster, something instinctively told her that 
it would, perhaps, be as well not to let him 
pass entirely out of her life. She could not 
quite make out his little game, but that he 
had a great admiration for herself, she felt 
very sure. 

" That is right, child ; and if you are not 
happy there come and tell me. Sam 
Forster will always stand your friend, rest 
assured of that. As soon as my poor 
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shattered nerves have recovered somewhat 
from their recent shock, I will begin to in- 
vestigate the matter of your parentage." 

^^ Science bids us trace all things to their 
origin," said Lil, drily ; " further than that I 
see no object in the inquiry." 

" What a strange wayward little puss you 
are ! Do you mean to say you have no de- 
sire to learn your history ?" 

^^ I can't say I care much about it ; as 
long as I am free of Mother Daly, I shall 
do verv well." 

'' She shall not persecute you while I can 
prevent it," answered the lawyer, "And 
now, dear girl, you will, I feel sure, allow 
me to make you a little present before we 
part, I should not like you to go into my 
daughter's house without being supplied 
with funds." And Mr. Forster put five 
sovereigns into Lil's hand, pressing it affec- 
tionately as he did so. 

She looked fairly bewildered, for his 
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parsimony and stinginess were well known 
to her. 

" Thank you, Mr. Forster," she said, in 
her downright way; "but what am I ex- 
pected to do for this money ?" 

"Nothing, my sweet girl, nothing; it is 
only a little token of my regard, and a re- 
membrance of the sainted woman whose last 
hours you watched over. Ah yes, you may 
do something for me — write to me occa- 
sionally, and let me know how you get on 
at the Bennetts ; it will cheer me in my soli- 
tude. And now, dear, I must be olF to 
Lincoln's Inn." And, before Lil could pre- 
vent him, he had imprinted a kiss on her 
forehead, and was gone out of the room. 

" Well, you are the veriest old humbug 
I ever came across 1" she thought to herself, 
as she stood there and counted the sove- 
reigns — the first money of her own she had 
ever handled. "Well, there are queer 
people in the world, I do think. You mean 

r2 
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to have something out of this money, old 
fox, or you would not be so generous. 
Awfully careful you are of my reputation, 
too ! It is my belief you want to make me 
Mrs. Forster number two I" And Lil 
laughed so loudly at the very idea, that Jane 
came up to see what was the matter. 

" Nothing, Jane, nothing ; but my 
thoughts are rather comical sometimes," 
said Lil, her handsome face all of a twinkle. 

" It's my belief you have gone crazed, 
ever since that night when the missus died ; 
and Lord knows you were queer enough be- 
fore I" said Jane, looking quite aghast at 
Lil's unusual merriment. " I say. Miss Lil, 
do you know what I dreamt last night?" 

"What?" asked Lil; not that Janes 
dreams interested her particularly. 

" Why, as all this house was a swimmin 
with water — a great flood like, all down the 
stairs — and you came sailing along quite 
jaunty on a plank, laughin' and grinnin' 
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like anythink ; and when you got to the 
' bottom it was quite dry, and you began ar- 
rangin' this room and the parlour, and filled 
the whole place with flowers — such lovely 
ones, just like a 'othouse; and you looked so 
grand, just as if you was the missus." 

Lil laughed. " What a fool you are, Jane, 
with your dreams! And where was Mr 
Forster all this time ?" 

" Oh ! he was sittin' in a corner, as meek 
and mild as if he didn't dare say as his soul 
was his own, a-watchin' of you with his 
eyes wide open !" 

" Well, your dream isn't likely to come 
true," she said ; "for I am going away to- 
day. I have just bid the master good-bye." 

" Going away, Miss Lil ! — wherever to ?" . 

"To nurse the Bennetts' babies at the East 
End, and get my hand in for matrimony. I 
say, Jane, if anybody comes here for me, 
mind you send them on." 

"Lawks, miss, have you got a lover? 
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ril be sure and give him your address." 
" Hang the lovers ! It is a lady I rather 

expect will call." 

" All right, I understand," answered Jane, 

significantly. 

And in a few hours Lil was jogging along 

in a cab, at Mrs. Bennett's side, on her way 

down to the regions of the East. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SHU won't, and there's an end on't. 



T IL is seated in the tiny parlour at the 
-'-^ school-house, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards in a very impatient 
manner. She looks more than usually 
handsome in her black dress, while the ex- 
citement under which she seems to be suffer- 
ing serves still more to heighten her beauty, 
for there is a bright colour glowing on her 
face. 

" Getting on in life, do you call it, Sissy ? 
I call it letting the sand run down with a 
vengeance. If being smoke-dried at this 
beastly end of London, to look after the 
parson's brats, is what you call getting on. 
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all I can say is, I wish you had it to do in- 
stead of me." 

" But, ray dear Lil, they pay you, while 
with Mrs. Forster you only got your clothes 
and 3'our food." 

" Ah ! that is a very practical view to 
take, I make no doubt. I thought living 
with the old lady bad enough, but this is 
ten times worse. Why, I haven't a moment 
to myself — and Ihate children so, too. They 
are always squalling, and shrieking, and 
romping about, till they make the house a 
bear-garden, and my life a perfect burden." 

*' Well, why don't you do as Ned asked 
you, and come and live with us till some- 
thing else offers ?" said Siss, looking grave. 
This discontented vein of Lil's sadly grieved 
her gentle spirit. 

*' No," answered Lil, resolutely. *' Poor 
dear Ned, I will never be a burden to him. 
I would rather slave day and night with 
Mrs. Bennett's hateful children." 
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Sissy put her arm round her and kissed 
her, while a smile lighted up her placid 
face. She accepted this sentiment grate- 
fully. No one knew how Siss looked out 
for all the good traits in that character of 
LiVs which she so little understood. 

" But you might come for a little while — 
you would soon get something else," she 
said gently, her feelings of tenderness and 
hospitality going beyond her better judg- 
ment, which always told her to keep Lil and 
Ned as much apart as possible. 

" ' A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,' " was Lil's short answer. " But I shan't 
stay there long, you may be very sure. I 
say, Siss, suppose I was to marry Mr. Fors- 
ter — what would you think of that ?" 

"Never!" exclaimed Siss, looking very 
horrified. " How can you joke about such 
a thing, Lil ? Why, his wife has only been 
dead three weeks." 

'' Well, I didn't say I was going to marry 
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him to-morrow — he has not even oflFered 
me the honour yet." 

" Do you love him ?" asked Siss. 

" Love him ! — no, I hate him !" she an- 
swered, laughing; "but it would be a posi- 
tion, and I should have plenty of money. 
Besides, it would be such a dead sell for 
Mrs. Bennett ; and I owe her one for making 
me go and do slavy to her brats." 

" So vou would make yourself wretched 
for life solely to pay off Mrs. Bennett ?" 

" Fiddle-de-dee about wretchedness ! You 
are so love-sick about that Will of yours, 
that you think every one else must be the 
same. People are never wretched when 
they have plenty of money, my dear Siss. 
You have not been out of these dirty 
regions, and so don't feel the want of it ; but 
I have, and I must breathe a purer atmo- 
sphere, and live in a different world some- 
how ; and if marrjdng Mr. Forster is the 
only means by which I can accomplish the 
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end I have in view, well, I shall do it." 
"Oh! Lil! dear Lill pray do not do 
anjrthing rash ! You may repent it all your 
life. Are you quite sure you don't love 
any one else ?" And Siss knelt beside Lil, 
and looked beseechingly into her face. 
" Think, too, of the misery of being married 
to one man, while you love another." 

" You silly goose, I do believe that you 
are jealous, because you think I am likely 
to get a better start in life than you. Fancy 
being grandmother to all the Bennetts ! 
Lord, what an undertaking! But here 
comes Ned — and, hurrah I dear old Brown 
is with him 1" And Lil rushed to the door, 
and hailed the dear old master warmly and 
heartily. 

The old man kissed her affectionately, 
and looked admiringly at her. He had 
not seen her for some time, and the awk- 
ward girl was fast developing into a grace- 
ful woman ; and as Lil marked the kindli- 
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ness and love which beamed in his face as 
he looked at her, the question which. Major 
Carruthers had raised came back vividly to 
her mind. " Was this cheerv old man in- 
deed her father ?" 

" Well, child, you seem very well and 
hearty. How are you getting on?" he 
asked, when the first greetings were over. 

" Very badly," she answered. " I had 
just come round to have a good grumble to 
Sissy, who won't encourage me a bit, though.'^ 

" Very badly I — why, I heard of a good 
salary being given you, and all sorts of 
kindnesses conferred. What has happened, 
little one ?" asked Mr. Brown. 

" Oh ! those brats ! — they wear my pa- 
tience out I — and I do hate them so !" 

'^ Come and teach in the school for a 
week, my dear Lil, and see what one has 
to put up with there ; and I'll answer for it 
after that you will think Mrs. Bennett's 
pretty little girls angels," said Ned. 
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" Shall I ? I doubt it. You may like 
slavery, Ned — for my part I prefer freedom. 
Our paths evidently lie in different direc- 
tions. I should like to be a ladv; and 
what is more, I mean to be one, too." 

Ned coloured up, and hung his head — 
this was not a very encouraging speech. 

** ' Qui fit, MsBcenafi, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, ilia 
Contentus vivat, laudet diversa sequentes," * 

quoted Mr. Brown. "I think I remember 
construing that bit of Horace with you, Lil.'* 

" But, Mr. Brown, I am sure I was born 
for a different sort of life ; something within 
me is always telling me so, and making me 
feel as if I could scarcely breathe in the 
sort of cramped existence I have to endure 
now." 

" Whatever your destiny is, I make no 
doubt you will fulfil it," said Mr. Brown. 
" Discontent will not help you either one 
way or another. But I am sadly afraid, 
child, that the Evil One is tempting you." 
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"What I do you think T am a sort of 
witch, possessed with devils?" she asked, 
laughing. 

"The witchcraft of beauty," muttered 
Ned to himself, as he took off his hat and 
wiped his brow. " Jervis is right — she will 
never be my wife." 

And so they all sat down to tea together, 
as they had done once before, on the occa- 
sion of LiUs first visit to the school-house; 
but save old Brown, who, while he steadily 
plied his trade, yet devoted himself body 
and soul to the amelioration of the working 
classes, how changed in a few short weeks 
was each member of that little room ! 

Lil unfolded, under the genial influence 
of the people she considered her best friends; 
and, forgetting for awhile her troubles with 
Mrs. Bennett's children, gave them, in her 
quaint short way, a history of several of her 
sayings and doings since they parted ; but to 
her visit to the Parade at Cowes she never 
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alluded, though, in her don't-care, off-hand 
fashion, she discussed very freely the pros and 
cans of her marriage with Mr. Forster, much 
to Ned's keen misery ; but she did not re- 
mark his pained look, for the doud which 
gathered on Mr. Brown's brow at the very 
mention of such a thing made her hark 
back to the idea that he must be her 
father. 

" Nobody seems to think I should do well 
for myself in this matter," she said, looking 
round at them all. ^^ I shall keep my in- 
tended movements to myself in future." 

" You are counting your chickens before 
they are hatched," said Ned, forcing himself 
to speak and laugh. *' Such a thought, 111 
warrant, has never entered Mr. Forster's 
head." 

" Hasn't it? That shows how much you 
know about the matter," answered Lil, sig- 
nificantly. "But, anyhow, it has entered 
mine, and that is more than half-way." 
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" Lil," said Mr. Brown, looking very 
grave, and for him a little stern, " this is a 
subject the discussion of which every feeling 
of good taste forbids. It is the remnant of 
your black alley training, my poor child, 
which makes you talk thus. I hope you 
will not refer to it again ; but before we 
leave it, will you make me a promise, my 
dear — namely, that you will not enter into 
any matrimonial engagement whatever with- 
out first consulting me ?" 

Lil paused for a moment ; then she looked 
up at him with her large eyes. 

" I promise," she said, " for I believe you 
have the right to ask." 

So they drifted into other subjects, and 
no more rocks ahead started up in their 
conversation, till such time as Mr. Brown and 
Ned prepared to accompany Lil back to the 
Parsonage. 

" They know a good deal, but they don't 
know everything," she thought to herself, as 
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she took off her bonnet preparatory to as- 
sisting Mrs. Bennett to put the children to 
bed. " And didn't they look grave and 
shocked 1 It is my belief that Ned is in 
love with me himself. I should like to see 
his face, and, above all, Sissy's, if that grand, 
long-bearded gentleman was to put in an 
appearance. My goodness ! wouldn't it be 
fun ? By the way, that grey fairy has never 
sent after me, and I gave my address so 
particularly to Jane." 

" Lil, Lil, you're wanted !" cried a voice 
on the stairs. 

" I'm coming," answered Lil, crossly. 
" Drat those brats I — I suppose they are in 
some mischief again, and Mrs. Bennett can't 
manage them — she is such a molly!" And 
down she went into the little hall, and 
opened the door of the room, half school- 
room, half play-room, in which the children 
generally were ; but it was empty. 

VOL. I. s 
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'' Who wants me ?" she asked, turning to 
the servant who had called her. 

"Mrs. Bennett — she is in the drawing- 
room ; the children haven't come in yet." 

Lil walked in, wondering what on earth 
was going to happen now. 

" Sit down ; I want to have a little talk 
with you," said the clergyman's gentle wife, 
when she saw her. " Something has hap- 
pened since you went out which has grieved 
and annoyed me much." 

" Has old Forster been telling her he ad- 
mires me ?" thought Lil — " if so, I shall be 
removed forthwith." 

" I had hoped, on my poor dear mother's 
account," continued Mrs. Bennett, "who 
had, I believe, a sincere regard for you, 
that I should have been able to have kept 
you on — perhaps always — as a member of 
my family ; you could have helped me with 
the children while they are young, and have 
been a companion to them when they grew 
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older. The arrangement, I hoped, was a 
permanent one, and would be of mutual 
benefit." 

It was well that it was nearly dark, and 
Mrs. Bennett could not therefore see the 
wry grimaces these words of hers called 
forth ; but Lil did not speak, and Mrs. Ben- 
nett went on — 

" My child, for this plan to be successful, 
there must be confidence. Unless you are 
prepared to treat me as a mother or an 
elder sister, we cannot possibly live together 
in the bonds of loving trust." 

" How about a daughter ?" thought Lil. 

" That you have not done so, I have been 
grieved beyond all expression to discover 
this afternoon." 

Mrs. Bennett paused, and Lil asked, in a 
voice of innocent astonishment, what she 
had done to offend her. 

" I had a letter from old Forster this 
morning — I wonder if she has found it ? 

s2 
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No, it is safe in my pocket," was the little 
theatrical aside. 

"There has been a visitor here to-day 
asking for you," said Mrs. Bennett, severely. 

Lil jumped to her feet. 

"The grey fairy?" she cried, quite for- 
getting, in her delight, Mrs. Bennett's dis- 
pleasure. 

"A very unfairy-like person indeed, I 
should say — it was a gentleman." 

" A gentleman to see me 1" and Lil look- 
ed fairly bewildered this time. 

" Pray do not pretend you know nothing 
of him — it is of your want of confidence that 
I complain. No gentleman' would come 
here and inquire after you so particularly, 
as he did, without your knowing him." 

" Did you see him ?" asked Lil. 

" I did ; he came to the back-door, and 
cross-questioned the servants — a very un- 
gentlemanlike proceeding, I must say. I 
happened to hear something of what was 
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going on, and I thought it my duty to go 
forward and speak to him. He told me he 
had known you in the Isle of Wight." 

*' Oh I Major Carnithers ! Whatever did 
he want coming bothering after me ? — what 
a fool he is !" 

" Then you do know all about him ? I 
had hoped you would have been able to 
afford some explanation. Pray, how did 
you become acquainted with him ?" 

Lil thought for a moment, and then she 
said, 

"I decline to answer that question. I 
do not think it is anyone's business but my 
own. I told Major Carruthers I never 
wanted to see him again, and what he wants 
here I can't think." 

" You must be aware, Lil, that this is a 
very grave and serious business. 1 cannot 
have a girl about my children, as their in- 
structress and companion, who carries cyi 
clandestine interviews with gentlemen. My 
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poor mother, I feel certain, knew nothing 
of this. She was too sensible to have 
allowed a girl in your position in life to as- 
sociate with anyone so far above her in rank. 
It never leads to any good, my child." 

" Some girls know how to take care of 
themselves," said Lil, tossing her head. 
" When I marry, it will be a gentleman. I 
am not fond of shoeblacks and cowherds." 

" Do you wish to insinuate that you are 
likely to marry the military-looking man 
who was here to-day ?" 

" Certainly not. He is not one of my 
kind." 

" Then what does he come here for ?" 
" Best ask him, for I don't know." 
'*Lil, Lil, don't be so dogged and hard, 
child — trust to your best friends. What I 
say is for your good. Tell me the whole 
story, and I will overlook your imprudence 
this time, on receiving your assurance that 
nothing of the sort shall occur again." 
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"And subject myself to being overlooked 
day and night. No, Mrs. Bennett, we had 
better part. I have done no wrong beyond 
talking a few idle words, and if it pleases 
you to crush me for that I cannot help it ; 
but I would rather not stay here. Setting an 
example to children is a responsibility which 
does not suit me." 

" Where will you go, child ?" 

" Oh ! I will go to the Boycotts. They 
will not turn their back on me, whatever 
you may say." 

"Lil, you misjudge me purposely. Have 
I ever said I wished in any way to injure 
you ? On the contrary, I am ready now to 
condone your past offence, if you will only 
make a friend of me, and confide in me for 
the future." 

" Confidences and confessions are mis- 
takes," said Lil. " If I were to tell you 
half ray thoughts, they would only shock 
you — so you had better not hear them." 
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" Poor — poor child, what will your fu- 
ture be?" 

'* Bad beginnings make good endings, 
they say, so I shan't despair yet awhile." 

'' Now, child, look here," said Mrs. Ben- 
nett, kindly — there was a good deal of her 
mother's gentle manner about her — " think 
over this conversation seriously, and with 
prayer, and let me know to-morrow what 
you have decided ; and I hope the Spirit of 
good will soften your heart, and show you 
how wrong and how wicked is this obstinate 
perseverance in self-will. Surely I am not 
such a very formidable individual that you 
cannot confide your little story to me. Do 
let me try to pilot you through the tempta- 
tions which beset every young girl's life. 
Think what a home Providence has provided 
for you here, and how thankful you ought 
to be for it." 

Lil smiled as her thoughts went back to 
the talk in the school- house. 
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" I will think the subject over, Mrs. Ben- 
nett, as you wish it ; but I do not fancy I 
shall alter my present decision. You have 
been very kind to me, and so was poor dear 
Mrs. Forster ; but if I am expected to make 
you the repository of all my inmost thoughts, 
it is so impossible that I should do so, that 
there is no alternative but to part." 

"Well, think it over. I hear the chil- 
dren's voices. It is time they went to bed." 

" Mental as well as physical thraldom is 
more than I will staad for anyone," quoth 
Lil, as she slammed the drawing-room door 
to after her. " Hang that man, though — 
" what a fool he is I I'll pay him out. Ned, 
and Mr. Brown, and all the parish will know 
the story, as soon as I decide not to stop 
here. I stop here, indeed, after to-night's 
conversation I Why, I should feel like a 
ticket-of-leaver, with a policeman dodging 
him. Now, then, children, off to bed you — 
go !" And Lil's patience seemed quite ex- 
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hausted that evening, and the poor brats 
received a good many shakes and slaps be- 
fore they were finally tucked up for the 
night. When Lil was in a good-humour she 
told them stories, the ready product of her 
fertile brain. Mrs. Bennett might not, per- 
haps, always have approved of the moral 
teaching inculcated, had she heard them, but 
they charmed the children, and made Lil 
more or less of a favourite, notwithstanding 
her fits of ill-temper and irritability. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



"beauty verdier." 



T T is the end of August, and London, not- 
*- withstanding its many thousands of in- 
habitants who never stir from their homes — 
save, perhaps for one day's jaunt by the ex- 
cursion train to Brighton or the Isle of Wight 
— is empty ; that is to say, the large squares 
and principal thoroughfares are deserted, 
and the blinds are down at all the great 
houses ; and the ceaseless roll of carriage- 
wheels, which existed but a few weeks back, 
is hushed ; and the solitary club-lounger, 
who is by chance looking out of the window 
of his haunt in St. James' Street, sees few 
or no faces, and he himself is pensive and 
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dejected, for he has not a single chum to 
button-hole with the last thing in scandal- — 
chums and scandal-makers are alike gone ; 
he must console himself by ordering a first- 
class dinner, though, woe unto him, he will 
have to eat it alone ! But the famous chef 
has gone, too, for his holiday ; so the cote- 
lettes aux champignons are burnt, and the 
mSringue glacee is a failure ; and, furthermore, 
he is informed that on the following day the 
painters are coming to take possession of the 
club ; and thus, as far as his own clique is 
concerned, he finds himself virtually alone, 

** The sun's eye had a sickly glare, 
The earth with age was wan, 
• The skeletons of pleasures were 
Around that lonely man." 

And he felt truly miserable and out of 
spirits, as he longed for that day week, 
when he had an invitation to go and stay in 
a country-house where there would be end- 
less croquet parties and flirtations. What 
mere straws, forsooth I to be blown about 
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where caprice or fashion listeth, are most 
mortals in the so-called world of society. 

" How doth the little busy bee improve 
each shining hour," is a truth to which most 
children have had their attention drawn in 
the nursery ; but, to judge from the wasted 
lives which dwindle on their irksome way 
around us and beside us every day, the les- 
son is but rarely taken to heart. How fre- 
quently is the one talent hidden away to 
moulder and decay, while its owner vaguely 
and vainly amuses himself, or not unfre- 
quently bores himself by doing nothing — 
totally forgetting that to each and every 
one was a vocation given, to some more 
strength and power, to others less, but still 
to all a share, and a work that with that 
share they are expected to do. " Quidferre 
recusenty quid valeant humeri^ These men are 
as the drones in the hive — they are stigma- 
tised and avoided by all true earnest workers. 

In one little house — though London's 
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" quicksilver was down at zero," there were 
no signs of ennui or despair ; it looked aa 
fresh, and as bright and as inviting as it had 
done in the hey-day of the season. From 
attic to kitchen its windows were filled with 
gay flowers, and a cool, lazily-trailing green 
creeper had meandered over nearly every 
inch of the outer wall. Inside the house, 
too, the love of the beautiful dwelt supreme, 
and Poppy Gray's home, in the midst of Lon- 
don's bricks and mortar, was a miniature 
art-palace. A woman of a highly-cultivat- 
ed mind, and endowed with sensitive tastes, 
she had accumulated round her on the walls 
and chiffoniers of her little home gems of 
priceless value. Miss Gray's origin was an 
obscure one. Her father was a builder, and 
partly perhaps because he was born under a 
lucky star, but chiefly from the wonderful 
knowledge he had of the laws and principles 
of architecture, he had amassed a large for- 
tune, which he had left to his only daughter. 
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Old Mr. Gray, with bis suave manners 
and lofty bearing, was one of Nature's gen- 
tlemen, and Poppy had inherited all her 
fathers graceful, pleasing attributes, ren- 
dered even more taking and charming by 
her soft, winning womanliness ; but, further, 
she possessed to a high degree his reverence 
for art, and devoted her riches to its main- 
tenance and extension. Not only did she 
love to please her senses by dwelling amid 
its richest beauties, but no artiste^ to what- 
ever branch of the great family he belonged, 
if he were but an honest straggler after 
Truth, but found ready assistance and sup- 
port from this gentle, sympathetic woman. 
It was chiefly owing to Poppy Gray's influ- 
ence that young Verdier had not been 
spoiled by that babbling, chattering little 
world of fashion, which, in a moment of 
caprice, had made him its toy, gilded him 
with adulation, and set him on a pinnacle to 
be worshipped, till such time as it should 
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attention. She is talking — not excitedly 
and fast — no vulgar, silly gossip, but in that 
dreanay, undulating way which is the only 
really pleasant mode of mutual intercourse, 
and which can ^ only be indulged in with 
one in whom that rarest earthly boon — a 
kindred sympathy — has been discovered. 
The picture on the easel is uncovered, and 
though Miss Gray i§ sitting with her back to 
it, ^''erdier is lying comfortably in a chaise- 
longue^ contemplating it attentively. No 
wonder he is the fashion, and the darling 
of the great ladies of the Upper Ten ; for 
look at him as he sits there gazing on 
Poppy's sketch. He is pleasing to behold, of 
a refined, spiritualized sort of beauty. It is 
not only that he is fair and tall and well- 
formed, but as you look at him attentively, 
you cannot help thinking that it is the men- 
tal reflex which gives such a charm and 
depth to that noble-looking countenance ; 
and there is a dreamy, poetic look about his 
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eyes, which would alone have raade all the 

women in London rave. If he would have 

condescended to sit as the hero of his own 

pictures, they would have sold for fabulous 

sums. 

*' He paints divinely, and he s the god of 

beauty himself I" was. the remark he had 

overheard one lady make to another at a 

garden fSte some few miles from London, 

where he had been on the previous day ; 

and, irritated beyond expression, he had 

been retailing the incident to Miss Gray, to 

her no small amusement. 

" They will spoil you yet, my dear boy, 
if they give you so much honey," she said, 
smiling. 

" Sicken me rather. It is a food which 
soon nauseates. I assure you I often wish 
I were other than I am ; if I were a little 
hunchbacked, decrepit, hideous man, my 
pictures would be praised for their own 
merits, not because they are painted by 

T 2 
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' Beauty Verdier,' which, I think, you will 
allow, Poppy, is a very ignominious sort of 

sobriquet." 

» 

" No, I will not ; I love everything that 

is beautiful, even man. I don't care about 

> 

your hunchbacks and your frights — save by 
way of contrast, which is one of the univer- 
sal principles of art. Coarse minds, coarse 
features, unattractive landscapes, serve both 
in art and nature but to heighten the value 
and appreciation of the more cultivated and 
more beautiful." 

" True, but there is such a wanton love 
of mere physical beauty in the present day ; 
it is that which revolts me so much. Peo- 
ple talk a great deal of cant and nonsense 
about their love of art and the ideal, but 
my opinion is that it is an age in which we 
see naught but the decadence of all that is 
noble and true." 

" I hope not," said Poppy, gravely. 
" Perhaps there was never a time in Eng- 
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land when artists were encouraged as they 
are now. With them, then, is the power to 
ennoble their fellows by raising the standard 
of taste." 

" Granted that artists are encouraged, 
but they are only made fools of! No man 
ever painted a decent picture after he had 
been pampered in the lap of luxury. Leave 

them alone in their attics, with their easels 

« 

and their scores, and they will do much 
more for their' art than they can do now, 
while they are the playthings of the public, 
and only paint or compose to sell ; to sell 
to a public, too, whose taste is vitiated and 
degraded. You have only to look on the 
stage to see how low art has fallen in the 
present day. All the great musical com- 
posers pale before the jingling rubbish of 
some modern money-maker; all our great 
dramatists are hidden carefully away, while a 
sensually^ninded public comes in crowds to 
gloat over and applaud the half-nude figures 
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who nightly delight them in some graceless 
burlesque break-down." 

"Licentiousness, my dear Antoine, has 
prevailed more or less in every age. Much 
as we must regret the present low ebb at 
which good taste is in England, let us not 
despair ; and, above all, let us not think it 
necessary to follow in the footsteps of the 
crowd." 

'" But what are we to do ? The dealers 
are the artists, now-a-days ; we are entirely 
in their hands — must paint what they 
choose, or starve. Oh, money ! — money ! 
what a bane it is ; and yet. Poppy, what 
should we do without it ?" 

" What, indeed I" said Poppy, smiling, 
as she looked at this handsome specimen of 
the jeunesse doree, and thought that, not- 
withstanding his talk about true artists 
living secluded lives in attics, he was but 
ill-formed to take his share of penury and 
want. 
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Antoine Verdier, though he talked of 
painting for money, had a small private for- 
tune, enough to live upon, independent of 
his art successes ; nor was he covetous of 
money, save that with gold he gained 
renown. The larger the suras his pictures 
fetched, the more was the j^oung man 
thought of. 

" Poppy, are you tired, or what is the 
matter with you ? — you don't seem to enter 
with any zest into the subject. Has the fall 
of art no regrets for you ?" 

" Indeed it would have, my dear boy, but 
I do not think we are quite there yet. Much 
as I deprecate the shortcomings, I may say 
the depravities of the present day, yet still I 
say lejeu est avec votes. Truth will never cease 
to exist as long as the world lasts, though it 
may be hidden for a time. Art alone in all 
its branches has the power to bring man 
back to worship and believe in it; and be- 
cause the present age is carried away in 
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enthusiasm over Harlequin and Scaramouch, 
is all the more reason why those who have 
keener sensibilities, and a fuller appreciation 
of the beautiful, should work and labour 
honestly to improve the tastes of those around 
them." 

** It is impossible, the spirit of the age you 
live in must actuate you more or less." 

"Granted; but take Watteau for instance — 
the time in which he lived was perhaps the 
most licentious in French history, yet not a 
single impure picture casts a blemish on his 
reputation. Nay, you need not sneer, I did 
not say he possessed the majesty of a Michael 
Angelo, or the delicacy of a Raphael, but 
for all that I delight in his sunshiny brilliant 
fetes, with their life-breathing, graceful 
figures. 

" Oh, you always do go in so thoroughly 
for brightness and warriith, and high colour- 
ing. Poppy. It is quite overpowering. I 
cannot keep up with you. I must have a 
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little gloom sometimes, by way of that con- 
trast you were talking about just now." 

"Have your gloom and have your grumble 
by all means, my dear boy — they both have 
a wonderful effect in clearing the atmosphere; 
and then try, ' the world forgetting, of the 
world forgot,' to paint an honest, noble 
picture, independent of all the dealers and 
flattering critics in the kingdom." 

" But the world does not forget me. 
Poppy ; people swarm into my studio like 
bees in a hive. What one cavils at another 
praises ; one objects to high lights, another 
to dark shadows, till at last I am in total 
despair, and feel very much like the Vieil- 
lard et TAne in La Fontaine's fable." 

" Poor Antoine, what a dreary thing it is, 
after all, to be the fashion !" 

" Now you are laughing at me, which is 
unkind, considering you are the only friend 
to whom I can unbosom the history of my 
little annoyances." 
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" Shall I tell you what to do. Shut up 
your fashionable studio for a time, and take 
a place somewhere in the outskirts — at Rich- 
mond, for example, really to work in incog. 
When your picture is finished, bring it to 
the old studio, and make use of your fashion 
for the sake of fame. // faut menager son 
public^ mon enfant^ 

"Why, Poppy, you are very worldly- 
wise to-day. I thought you despised popu- 
larity." 

" I despise popularity ! you were never 
more mistaken in vour life. How can you 
hope to benefit your fellows if you do not 
first of all gain the power of making them, 
listen to you. Tour fame, recollect, is their 
advantage, if you only put truth and beauty 
first in all you do. The most exquisite 
picture man ever painted would be useless 
if it were hidden away in an attic. No, the 
primary principle of every art should be that 
of ennobling and instructing man. The artist 
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who panders to licentiousness and depravity, 
is a more dangerous sensualist than any one 
among the ignorant, thoughtless crowd who 
only indulges in pleasure, to pass away the 
weary unoccupied hours. Woe unto the man, 
be he painter, musician, litterateur, or dra- 
matist, who by means of his talents propa- 
gates the idolatry of false gods, instead of 
setting up for adoration the beautiful and 
the noble ; verily * he shall be ashamed be 
cause of his sacrifices.' " 

*' Spoken like 5^ourself, my dear Poppy, 
and with all my heart I echo your senti- 
ments. But only those who struggle for 
truth can know how difficult it is to keep 
one's thoughts * pure and unspotted from 
the world.' Truly I think I shall take 
your advice, and linger in solitude among 
green lanes and fair sunsets for awhile. 
Richmond, however, is too near home, the 
Star and Garter too attractive to the cock- 
neys ; I should be worse off than I am here. 
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No ; I will build myself an eyrie. There is 
nothing like the roseate rays of the rising 
sun, as they come dancing athwart the raist 
of a distant dusky hill, to inspire both the 
poet and the painter." 

" And you, Antoine, are a wee bit of both. 
I often wonder how you came to be planted 
as you are in the midst of a fashionable, 
pleasure-loving circle. You always seemed 
to me so much more fitted to dream away 
your time with your art and your books in 
some remote sylvan wild." 

" What little bit of practical industry I 
possess, I believe I owe to a certain fair 
lady, called Poppy Gray. She instilled into 
me, when I was a mere boy, longing to be- 
come a dreaming enthusiast, that the world 
was made to live in, and that every honest 
man should strive to do his allotted share 
of work in it ; and, in consequence of this 
early instruction, I have earnestly striven to 
do mine." 
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" But she did not tell 5"ou that being wor- 
shipped was part of a man's duty here," she 
said with a laugh. 

''That is my cross, and I, must bear its 
burden," he answered, with a half comic, 
half doleful expression on his handsome 
face. " But, to leave personal matters, tell 
me about Lady Denman. What is she going 
to do ?" 

*' Live in that miserable little house at 
Bayswater, I suppose. She refuses all offers 
of pecuniary assistance — talks of teaching. 
Poor Alice I with all her seeming languid- 
ness, she has honest, upright principles, and 

* 

does not wish to shirk her share of this 
world's work." 

*' I thought all her soul went out in em- 
broidery," said Verdier. " Poppy, I am so 
glad you don't do needlework. But tell me 
what is Lady Denman going to teach — 
sewmg r 

" Antoine, don't be severe on poor Alice. 
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She has had a harder struggle with life than 
either you or I, and is greatly to be pitied." 

" Has she indeed ? Then, pardi I she 
has taken it marvellously coolly. When 
misery comes to me, may the saints permit 
me to sleep over it 1 — that is all." 

" Alice is far more alert than she was. 
Now Sir Stephen is gone, she seems to feel 
the responsibility of her position." 

" Having bored him out of the country, 
she has the reins in her own hands. I must 
say, Poppy,, my sympathies are with Sir 
Stephen." 

" Poor Alice ! I will not have you talk of 
her in this tone, or think of her in this spirit. 
You judge her from the point of view many- 
tongued society has taken. You shall go 
with me to Bayswater and see Alice in her 
own home as she really is — kind, loving, and 
pure. Perhaps, too, you may fall in love 
with the little dark-eyed Soph.^' 

** Merci ! non ; not if she resembles her 
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mother in disposition ! I like a daring, ani- 
mated woman, with strongly-marked charac- 
teristics. I would far rather have to tame 
a shrew than be always exerting myself to 
wake a sleeping beauty." 

" You will have your hands full some 
day, never fear," said Poppy, laughing. 

At that moment a servant entered with 
the announcement that a young person par- 
ticularly wished to see Miss Gray. She rose 

« 

at once. It was probably one of her 
numerous dependents, she thought, and she 
made a point of never making an inferior 
await her pleasure, if she could avoid it ; 
so she bade Verdier amuse himself for a few 
minutes, while she went to see who it was 
who demanded her so urgently. He took 
up some brushes, which lay scattered about, 
and began to touch up with a masterly hand 
Poppy's uijifinished picture. It was a fancy 
sketch of Ariadne receiving the golden crown 
of stars from Bacchus ; and as the young 
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painter worked away, he forgot the fleeting 
moments, and was not aware that a long 
half-hour had passed since Miss Gray left 
him to his dreams, from which he was only 
recalled by the sound of voices. Poppy was 
not aloiie, and when Antoine Verdier turned 
to see who her companion was, to his no 
small surprise he recognized the little beauty 
who had awakened so much interest on the 
Parade at Cowes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE COOL STUDIO. 

TTTHEN Miss Gray went into the dining- 
^ ^ room to see who it was who had 
requested an interview, she at once recog- 
nized Lil. Since her return to town she had 
been so much taken up by her solicitude for 
her friend Lady Denman, that she had al- 
most forgotten the little episode at Cowes ; 
but all the interest that strange, wild-look- 
ing girl had evoked, revived the moment 
she saw her again. 

" My child, I am so glad you have found 
me out,^' she said kindly; "but what has 
happened ? Why these mourning clothes ?" 

She listened attentively to Lil's account of 
Mrs. Forster's death, and of her present 

VOL. I. u 
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distasteful residence with the Bennetts. 

" But I am going to leave them," said Lil, 
^' and that is what I want so much to tell 
you all about." And then came the story of 
Major Carruthers's admiration and pursuit of 
her, which she had so obstinately withheld 
from Mrs. Bennett. 

And Poppy Gray looked very excited and 
angry as she listened to the girl's tale. She 
had never had much respect or regard for 
Seton Carruthers's character, but she had not 
believed this of him, and she felt indignant 
that she should ever have extended a friend- 
ly hand to such a one as he. Poppy Gray 
was a simple, pure-minded gentlewoman. 
She never gave her attention or her time to 
gossiping over the intrigues and scandals 
which were perpetually agitating the world 
artund her; and when the knowledge of the 
numberless depravities with which the age 
is so rife was forced upon her, her whole soul 
seemed to revolt at the contact. 
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" You should have told Mrs. Bennett the 
truth, my child," she said, gently, after she 
had heard Lil to the end. 

" She would not have believed me. Mrs. 
Bennett, as a clergyman's wife, sees a good 
deal of vice down in those low parts; and when 
deceit and wickedness are always going on 
round you, it is difficult to believe that any- 
one is free from it. If I stayed with her she 
would watch me day and night, and that I 
could not bear." 

" So you came to me, thinking I should 
have more faith in you. What did you see 
in a stranger, child, to make you fancy 
this?" 

" Instincts are more fully developed in 
alleys than they are in palaces," said Lil, 
smiling ; " and mine told me from the first 
to trust you, if I should ever have the good 
luck to see you again. Besides, this great 
gentleman belongs to your world — a word 
from you would stop his pursuit of me, and 

u2 
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he would only laugh at poor meek Mrs. Ben- 
nett. Why, she can't even keep her own 
children in order." 

" I don't know that," said Miss Gray, 
thoughtfully; "besides, I don't know that 
it would be wise to let this man imagine that 
you have confided this tale to me. I must 
think it over; but, in the meantime, you 
may rely on my protection. And now tell 
me who you are, and where your friends 
are, and all about yourself." 

And Miss Gray became more and more 
interested in the girl as she heard the history 
of her forlorn, helpless state; though, as 
Poppy looked at her, with her wonderful 
beauty, her speaking eyes, and her daring, 
self-reliant manner, the thought of her 
future puzzled her, as it had on more than 
one occasion puzzled good old Mr. Brown. 
To send her forth as an instructress of the 
young was about the last thing any sane 
person would suggest; yet what other 
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course was open to a young woman with 
Lil's abilities and love of books ? 

" Does Mrs. Bennett know that you have 
come to see me ?" asked Miss Gray, as she 
stood looking at the girl, and wondering 
what she should do. 

" Dear, no I" answered Lil. " An impulse 
came over me all at once that I would come 
and tell you all about it, so I just put on my 
bonnet, and here I am." 

" I am afraid you give way too much to 
impulse^ child. If you thought twice before 
you acted, you would save yourself from 
getting into trouble." 

" I look straight at a thing, seize an idea, 
and stick to it — that's my plan," said Lil. 
" Nature is nature, and there is no use try- 
ing to alter it. 

"Human nature is sin," replied Miss 
Gray. "You surely do not think we are 
to give ourselves up unrestrainedly to that ?" 

" No ; but it is very difficult to withstand 
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it. And I often wonder why we were sent 
into the world to fight such a hard battle." 

" That we may glorify the great Creator 
by the purity and sanctity and nobleness of 
our lives," answered Miss Gray. " That is 
our work here, ray dear girl ; and whatever 
talents have been given us, should be used 
for this purpose, and this purpose only, or 
we shall certainly have to account for wast- 
ing them." 

" Religion seems so selfish," said Lil. 
" People are always telling you, if you don't 
do this, that, and t'other, you will never get 
to Heaven, till really I get so bored and 
worried with it all, I often feel as if I did 
not care whether I got there or not." 

Miss Gray put her hand kindly on the 
girl's shoulder, and looked earnestly into 
her face. 

"Don't think of yourself," she said. 
" While you are doing your earthly work, 
do it for God, for His honour and glory, 
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because He is your King, and you are His 
servant ; not for the benefit you will person- 
ally receive, but simply to glorify and 
honour Him. You are too straightforward 
and honest not to feel that it would be ser- 
vile and mean in the extreme to try to 
please me, for instance, only for what I 
could give j'ou in return. Then neither let 
a thought of self enter your relations 
with the Great Eternal — work always for 
Him, and Him alone ; and strive to benefit 
your fellows, believing that for this purpose 
you were sent into the world. Rest as- 
sured, child, if you bear this in mind as 
your fixed idea, and let it be the inotive- 
power of your life, you will never do a 
mean, uncharitable, grovelling action ; and 
you will look on sin with horror, because 
its very presence defiles the earth, which 
should be the temple of the Most High." 

LiVs eyes spaikled as she heard Miss 
Gray's words. 
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" Ah I" she said, " here is something 1 can 
think about, something I can clutch. Poor 
old Mrs. Forster 8 texts bothered and be- 
wildered my brain, and I felt that if I could 
not get to Heaven without so much cavilling 
about straws, why, I should never get there 
at all." 

'■ Let the dead rest in peace," said Miss 
Gray. " Mrs. Forster's was, you say, a happy 
death. No two members of the great hu- 
man family have been created alike, and 
what would be food to one is poison to ano- 
ther. Although the fundamental principles 
of Christianity are the same to all, yet each 
mind sees from a different focus, and the 
lens must therefore be arranged according 
to the gift and power of sight. All you 
have to do is to work faithfully, without 
counting the cost ; if the work demands a 
sacrifice, well, remember that that sacrifice 
is your glory." 

" Oh I Miss Gray, I wish I could be with 
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you always ; I should be such a good, happy 
girl I When I am left by myself, I feel as if 
I wanted some one to help me to trample 
down the devil." 

Miss Gray could not help smiling at this 
expression, though she had already seen 
enough of Lil to be fully aware how 
thoroughly and determinedly evil passions 
had taken possession of her, and that she 
would indeed have a hard fight if she ever 
intended to conquer them. 

" Well, child," she said, " what do you 
say to coming here and staying with me for 
a week or two, when you leave Mrs. Ben- 
nett, till we see what can be arranged for 

Tears of delight sprang into Lil's eyes ; 
her heart was too full to speak, and she 
kissed Miss Gray's hand in silence. 

*' I will go and see Mrs. Bennett to-mor- 
row. Don't look alarmed, I will keep your 
secret. And now come with me into my 
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sanctum, and we will have some tea before 
you go home, and I will give you a little 
note to Mrs. Bennett, telling her where you 
have been all the afternoon." 

And so it came about that Miss Gray and 
Lil entered the room behind Verdier, as he 
was busily working at Poppy's picture ; and 
it was LiVs exclamation of "how beautiful!" 
which made the young painter look round, 
and " how beautiful, indeed !" he mentally 
echoed, as he gazed on her. 

So the pretty Sevres tea-cups were brought 
in, and the quaint antique teapot ; and they 
sipped their tea as they sat and chatted in that 
little cool studio. And Lil looked round in 
wonder as she found herself for the first time 
in an abode where cultivated taste reigned 
supreme. Her " savage breast " seemed 
soothed, and the darkness and barbarism in 
which she had hitherto lived appeared to flee 
before the gleam of light and civilization 
which for the first time pierced their gloom. 
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And though Lil scarcely understood in what 
the diiOFerence consisted between these people 
and all those with whom she had come in 
contact before, yet it was none the less 
striking. She sat very still while Miss Gray 
and Verdier were discussing the merits and 
demerits of the picture which seemed to be 
their joint work. To Lil, little Vandal that 
she was, all this art-talk was an unknown 
tongue, and as she could not follow it, 
she wandered away into dreamland, from 
whence she was only brought back by Poppy's 
inquiry as to where her thoughts were taking 
her. 

" Into the past," answered Lil. " I was 
wondering whether every life was made up 
of transitions, as mine is. You, living here, 
would have looked do^n on Mrs. Forster s 
poky villa at St. John's Wood ; though to 
me, whose childhood was passed among dirt 
and poverty, it was a home of luxury ; but 
this abode of yours is as far above Mrs. Fors- 
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ter, and St. Alban's Villa, as they were above 
Mrs. Daly and the black alley. I don't think 
I ought to stay here, if 1 have my bread to 
get, and yet I should like to do so very 
much." 

'* Still we belong to the working-classes,'' 
said Miss Gray, smiling. " Mr. Verdier 
here works very hard ; and I can tell you. 
Miss Lil, unless you mean to work, you will 
not long be welcome in my little home — I 
allow no drones in my hive." 

*^ Mr. Verdier works !" exclaimed Lil, as 
she stared with a look, half of admiration, 
half of surprise, at the handsome young 
painter, with his finely-chiselled features and 
distinguished mien. Such as he had never 
crossed Lil's path before. Major Carruthers 
was a very rough, coarse stone compared 
with this sparkling well-cut gem. 

Verdier smiled as he noted the expression 
on the girl's face. 

" And why not ?*' he said. " Do you 
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not think that every man, and woman, too, 
has a share of work to do ?" 

*' I did not think rich people ever did 
anything but idle about and amuse them- 
selves." 

** The greater amount of riches, the more 
work they entail," said Verdier ; " but I am 
not rich, and have to work for my living." 

" And what do you do ?" asked Lil, her 
thoughts straying to those men in her own 
East-end world, who, she said to herself, 
really did work for their living, but were 
so thoroughly unlike this great gentleman. 

" I paint pictures," answered Verdier, 
laughing ; " and I sell them when I get the 
chance." 

Lil stared at him with her large eyes. 

" Well, don't you approve ?" he asked ; 
** you seem somewhat astonished." 

" I suppose talent is no respecter of 
classes, but I never thought of it before," 
said Lil, dreamily* 
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Miss Gray and Verdier exchanged glances. 

"You little democrat," said the young 
painter, smiling, " do you think the people 
are to have it all their own way, and that 
genius cannot be born in a palace ?" 

" There are exceptional cases," answered 
Lil, " but I think I am right in the main. 
Most great men, and women, too, have had 
small beginnings. Anyhow, please don't 
make me believe otherwise, because it is a 
comfort to a waif like me to feel that the 
black alley need not stick to me all my life 
— that I may get out of the mire some day." 

" That is right, Lil," said Miss Gray. 
" Don't allow yourself to be discouraged ; 
honest work, my dear child, always gets its 
reward, sooner or later." 

" So you sell your pictures," Lil went on. 
*' There was an old Jew used to come and 
see Mr. Brown sometimes, while I was sit- 
ting reading in the back-shop. He bought 
pictures, and I have often listened to his 
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talk about them, when they thought I was 
reading my book. I am very sorry you are 
a painter 1" 

" Why ?" asked Verdier. 

" Because it must be so horrid to be a 
sort of machine in the hands of a man like 
that." ' 

"Do you think the dealer is a greater 
man than the painter ?" asked Verdier, 
laughing. He was excessively amused at 
Lil's naively-expressed knowledge of some 
of the workings of trade. 

" Heaven forbid that 1 should think so !" 
she said. " I understand nothing whatever 
about painting myself, but the knowledge 
that there must be a strong creative faculty 
about a painter would make me respect 
him ; but that old Jew had no feeling 
of the sort, I feel very sure. There was 
some wretched young man. who had 
* farmed ' himself to paint for him for three 
years ; the Jew provided the subjects — and 
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very debasing some of them were — and if 
ever the painter rebelled, he stigmatised 
him as an ' enthusiastic idiot, who would die 
one day of starvation and rot in a gutter, 
for trying to rise above the public taste !' 
I went with Mr. Brown once to see some of 
these pictures, and it is my belief the young 
man must have had a good deal of talent, 
and that his pictures were worth far more 
than the old Jew paid for them, or he 
would not have chuckled over them as he 
did." 

"Do you know who the painter is?" 
asked Miss Gray. Lil's tale had interested 
her, and, true to her love of Art and artists, 
she would fain have held out to him a help- 
ing hand. 

" No," said Lil. "A mere puppet, such 
as I thought he must be, did not interest me 
much. 1 never saw a painter, and did not 
know they were like Mr. Verdier here." 

"There are painters and painters," said 
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Miss Gray. "That poor youth you speak 
of was probably working for bread — had, 
perhaps, a mother, a sister, or a wife to 
provide for. If he had any merit, as you 
suspect, it was most likely as degrading and 
revolting to him to become a machine in the 
hands of this Jew dealer as you could pos- 
sibly think it. Always be charitable, dear 
child, and never judge people rashly by 
mere outward appearances only." 

" Telle est la vie I " exclaimed Verdier. 
" Did I not say rightly, Poppy, when I told 
you at what a miserably low ebb art in this 
country now is ?" 

*'No, you have not convinced me even 
yet. Struggling beginnings have preceded 
success in every age. Without them no 
effort would be made to attain higher ends ; 
and every artist, of whatever branch, would 
rest on his oars, satisfied with his own attain- 
ments." 

" Some natures want encouragement, some 
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discouragement, to urge them on," said 
Verdier. " The same theory does not hold 
good for every one." 

" No theory does, my dear Antoine ; yet 
flattery is a dangerous rock, covered with 
rippling, sunlit waves, on which the youth- 
ful bark more frequently founders than not." 

" Just as many founder among the black 
stormy seas of despair and neglect. How- 
ever, we shall not mend the state of affairs 
by talking of them, so we had better make 
up our minds to do the best we can, accord- 
ing to our lights." 

*'And if we fail, try again," struck in 
Lil, in her short way. 

Miss Gray smiled on her. 

"Well, we shall see what we can do 
when you come to stay with me, my child. 
I make no doubt we shall find plenty of 
work," she said kindly. 

And soon after, Lil took her departure, 
and wended her way back to the school- 
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room, full of noisy children, with a lighter 
heart than that with which she had set out. 
Mr. Forster's star, too, had waned during 
the last hour. She would not give him up 
entirely, she thought; if she were in a 
strait, he might be a card worth playing, 
after -all. But there was something about' 
the unctuous, oily lawyer at which her every 
sense revolted; and the more she saw of 
cultivated, refined people, the less likely 
she was to tolerate him. And yet, thought 
Lil, it is not altogether his not being a gen- 
tleman which makes me hate him. There 
must be something wrong about him indi- 
vidually ; for if I lived in palaces all my life, 
I could not do otherwise than love and 
respect dear old Mr. Brown. Ned, too, if 
ever I do get on, and am a lady, I will do 
something for him." Poor Ned, how much 
affection, and how little love, was there in 
this last thought I It would not have bade 
you hope much could you have known it. 

x2 
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" So you are going to have that strange 
little beauty here, Poppy," said Verdier, 
after Lil had taken her departure. *' Well, 
I am glad of it — there is more character in 
that girl than one sees in most women, 
though she is very rough in her manners, 
and there is an undefinable something about 
her which jars just a little on a sensitive ear, 
yet for all that she will be a decided addi- 
tion to our coterie." 

" Yes ; I am not sure that it is not a love 
of the study of developments which has in- 
duced me to invite her," said Poppy. " Be- 
sides, poor child, she wants a protectress 
sadly. Nevertheless, I am afraid I have 
taken an immense responsibility on my 
shoulders. What I am eventually to do 
with her, I don't quite see." 

" I will share your charge," said Verdier, 
laughing. " She shall sit as the heroine of 
my new picture." . 

Miss Gray shook her finger at him. 
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"There must be no flirting — no love- 
making. Let the child find her level 
without any extraneous assistance of that 
description. But I think I can trust you.^^ 

" To the death 1" he answered energeti- 
cally. " You know I would not hurt a hair 
of any woman's head ; far less would I in- 

■ 

jure your young proUgSe.^^ 

Thus in a few short hours had Lil made 
an' enormous stride along the highroad of 
social progress. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



BKEAEERS AHEAD. 



npHE small house at Bayswater was a busy 
-■" little hive, totally unlike the mansion 
in Mayfair in which Lady Denman's married 
life had been passed ; and she seems to have 
left all her apathy and listlessness behind 
her there, and from a lymphatic, dronish 
woman, suddenly to have changed into an 
active, energetic one. 

When Captain Lambton returned from 
his cruise he was quite surprised at the 
change in his cousin. She no longer lay on 
the sofa toying with a bit of white work, 
but was here, there, and everywhere, look- 
ing after her children, regulating her little 
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household, economising, and planning, and 
arranging with a forethought and care as 
though she had been used to housewifely 
duties all her life. True, she spoke but 
little, and was very grave and quiet, but 
that made her none the less active; alto- 
gether it seemed as though a heavy weight 
had been removed from her life, and that 
she breathed more freely now that it was 
gone. 

" Poor Alice I how ill that rascal Denman 
must have used her I" thought Charlie 
Lambton to himself as he watched her in 
her new life, in which, although it was a 
succession of toils and struggles, he could 
not exactly pity her, for she seemed so much 
happier than in the old one. 

Alice's first care was for her children. 
They must be properly educated ; they had 
their bread to win. So she determined to 
open a little school, which, assisted by able 
masters, she should herself superintend ; and 
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through the energetic aid of Poppy Gray 
she had already received as inmates into her 
little home four very young children, whose 
parents had gone to India, and who left 
them with lighter hearts than perhaps they 
would otherwise have done, as they thought 
of the gentle, patient woman to whom they 

m 

had entrusted them. 

Thus day passed after day in the Bays- 
water home, and Alice seemed quite con- 
tented — almost happy. The studies were 
regularly pursued, the babies were played 
with and petted, and the fingers which had 
hitherto toyed with embroidery were very 
frequently employed on patchings and darn- 
ings now. The great lady was quite cast on 
one side, and Alice Denman, the woman 
and the mother, shone brightly forth. But 
for all that there was one rebellious spirit 
in that busy working household — the child 
Sophy, who was nearly fifteen now, and 
did not understand the change in her life. 
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Brought up in the lap of luxury, she had 
looked for a different future, and she did 
not take upon herself the shackles of 
" drudgery," as "she called it, at all will- 
ingly. 

"How long is all this to go on?" she 
asked her mother. " If I am only learning 
and working at those horrid books that I 
may afterwards teach nasty children, why, 
I would rather never learn any more." 

" Sophy, my darling, don't rebel. Let us 
work on steadily now, and be very sure the 
silver lining will some day peep through 
the cloud." 

" Oh, I hate it, I hate it 1" cried Sophy. 
" Mamma, you know I was never born to 
be a slave. Am I not Sir Stephen Denman's 
daughter ?" 

Lady Denman's brow contracted, and a 
slight shiver passed over her frame. 

"You are bom for the lot in life into 
which it has pleased God to call you. Your 
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father is ruined, and you must work or 
dtarve," she said, with more cold severity 
than she usually displayed to her children. 

'* Then I would rather starve, for I won't 
work," was the girl's sullen reply ; '* but I 
don't see there is any occasion to do either. 
I shall marry some day. I often heard 
Nurse say, when I was quite a tiny brat, that 
Miss Sophy was quite sure to make a good 
match, and I shall." 

" My dear girl, I am sure I hope with all 
my heart that you will some time marry a 
good man, who will be kind and tender to 
you, when I am no longer on the earth to 
shield and help you with a mother's love." 

" I hope he will have plenty of money, 
and not want me to teach little children," 
answered the girl, in whom the ami sacra 
fames seemed to have developed itself al- 
ready. 

The mother did not speak; she was 
wounded and hurt to the quick. As she lay 
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frequently awake during the silent watches 
of the night, thinking over her children's 
future lots, Sophy had always given her 
more anxiety than her docile, tractable boy. 
Sophy was her father's own child, and what- 
ever that something was which Lady Den- 
nian so dreaded in Sir Stephen, to a certain 
degree it had its reflex in his child ; and 
nature, she feared, would be stronger than 
training. Now as she listened to her daugh- 
ter's words, and for the first time heard her 
opinions so fully expressed, she was sick at 
heart, for she felt that another and a heavier 
trouble than any she had yet experienced 
was upon her. And when after a pause the 
girl said somewhat brusquely, " I want to 
go to Australia to papa. I shall write and 
ask him to send home for me — he ought 
not to be out there all alone," Lady Den- 
man bent her head as though stung to the 
very depths. The child for whom she would 
sacrifice so much had turned against her, 
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sought to remind her of her duties to her 
absent husband, and she was powerless to 
vindicate herself. She dared not lay bare Sir 
Stephen's sin to his young daughter, so she 
must bear patiently the implied taunt, and 
suffer on tranquilly to the end. 

"My child, my Sophy, will you desert 
your mother ? — don't you love her ?" was all 
she gasped. 

•' Yes, mamma, I love you, of course ; but 
you have got Fred, and poor papa has no 
one. I should like to go to poor papa." 

" Perhaps some day he may send for us 
all," answered the mother faintly. " I don't 
think he has money enough to want either 
you or me at present. We must work on here, 
and help him all we can." 

*' Mamma, it is no use to try to deceive 
me. I am quite old enough to know that 
all is not right between you and papa, and 
I don't believe you ever mean to go to him 
any more, but I shall not desert him. Papa 
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was always very good to me, and I shall go 
to him. I shall talk to Cousin Charlie about 
it ; I am sure he will help me." 

" Sophy, don't be so foolish. You cannot 
go to your father without his consent ; you 
must at least wait till you have received 
that. In the meantime, Miss Gray has a young 
girl coming to stay with her, with whom she 
thinks you might study occasionally. She is 
two or three years older than you are, but 
notwithstanding she hopes you will be com- 
panions. I daresay it is dull for you, dear, 
with no one to talk to but me and the 
children ; and it is very good of Miss Gray 
to interest herself about you." 

" I like Miss Gray," said Sophy, shortly. 
" When is her friend coming?" 

" Not for a week or ten days ; and then 
you are to go and spend the day there, and 
make her acquaintance." 

" Well, that is something to look forward 
to. I wonder what she is like ?" and, child- 
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like, she chattered on about the new object 
of interest which had started up, totally for- 
getting, for a time, at least, those words of 
hers which had so terrified and galled her 
mother's heart. Some hours later, when 
Captain Lambton, who was no unfrequent 
visitor at Bays water, came in to see his cou- 
sin, he found her sitting alone in the little 
drawing-room, with that weary, spent look 
about her which had been almost completely 
chased away in the activity of the new life, but 
which her face had so constantly worn in 
the old days. And she told Captain Lamb- 
ton all about her new worry ; she had no se- 
crets from him, save one — the reason of her 
estrangement from Sir Stephen. He smiled 
as she related her fears for Sophy. Perhaps 
he could not enter into all the mysterious 
workings of a mother's heart ; or perhaps it 
was that, while she saw reflected in the child 
some of those characteristics which she so 
deeply deplored in the father, Captain 
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Lambton's less experienced eye had failed 
to detect them in either. At all events, he 
sought to soothe her ; he would talk to 
Sophy, he said — she was only a child, who 
knew not what she would have. But Cap- 
tain Lambton, be it said, was just a little as- 
tonished when he heard who the new com- 
panion was that Miss Gray had found for 
Sophy — for he, too, remembered well the 
wild-looking beauty at Cowes. However, 
like a wise man that he was, he kept his 
own counsel, and volunteered no remark. 
The women-folk, no doubt, knew more about 
these matters than he did. Perhaps, too, 
Charlie Lambton interested himself more 
about the mother than the daughter ; for he 
was only a man after all — albeit, an honest 
and upright one ; and was it possible for 
poor humanity to be as much with Alice 
Denman as he was, and see her neglected, 
worried, and hard-worked, without having 
some very warm sympathies kindled in his 
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heart ? The Platonic state is very conveni- 
ent to talk about, with a view to persuading 
good, old, steady -going people that it really 
has an existence; but, unfortunately, it never 
lasts very long — one or the other of the 
people concerned generally contrives to 
merge into a more dangerous phase, and the 
pleasant friendship, begun in all good faith, 
usually ends in an explosion. It was on the 
verge of such a condition that Charlie Lamb- 
fon was toppling — though he was as yet 
totally ignorant of his danger. Could he 
have heard the remarks made by several of 
Lady Denman's neighbours, when they saw 
his cab so frequently waiting at her door, 
he would have been horror-stricken at their 
insinuations. And Alice herself was •per- 
fectly innocent and ignorant of the whole 
thing. She was devoted to her children, 
loyal to her husband — though it was evident 
that in some way she believed herself to 
have been wronged by him ; and of Charlie 
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Lambton she thought of as the good, kind 
cousin, who, with brotherly affection, was 
ready to stand her friend to the death. If 
Lady Denman had any arrOre pensh^ it was 
that she would like to bring about an alli- 
ance between him and Poppy Gray ; for she 
deemed him worthy of a loving, gentle wife, 
and she did not go sufficiently deeply into 
the subject of kindred sympathies to be 
aware that he was far too inartistic and 
homely, too much of a mere good fellow, to 
awaken those matrimonial intentions in Miss 
Gray which seemed so thoroughly to have 
been put on one side. 

But, such is life — ^fuU of mines and 
quicksands, and however innocently and care- 
fully we may walk, we must, every now 
and then, stumble on the brink of dan- 
gerous depths. It would have been ima- 
gined that that faded, jaded woman, the 
best years of whose life had been eaten 
away by some hidden sorrow, would have 
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passed on tranquilly without arousing any 
warmer feeling than mere compassion ; that 
love would have been reserved for her 
fairer, younger sisters. But man's heart, it 
has been truly said, is a riddle, who shall 
solve ? Why, then, should we attempt to 
read Captain Lambton's, or to ask why he 
found that particular solace and charm in 
Alice Denman's society which other women 
failed to afford him ? 

And so the days passed, and he went, 
and went, and went again to Bayswater, 
deceiving himself the while, uttering no 
word, showing no sign by which Lady Den- 
man could perceive in him aught but the 
fast true friend she would fain have him to 
be. And it was a great boon to her to have 
this staunch ally, to whom she could appeal 
in all her real or fancied troubles. On the 
particular afternoon in question, she had 
already talked away half her misery over 
Sophy's rebellion ; whereas, left to herself. 
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she would have brooded and wept over it 
for days. 

" What a peerless woman is Poppy Gray I" 
said Lambton, on a sudden, after he had 
been sitting for some time in the little draw- 
ing-room, where Alice had now got the 
Indian babies clustering round her, while 
she stitched away, at intervals between her 
play with them, at some of her endless 
mendings. 

She looked up at her cousin and smiled, 
but there was no sign of consciousness on 
his face. To him Miss Gray was only a 
good, simple-hearted woman, for whom he 
had an unvarying respect and regard. 

" Indeed she is," said Lady Denman, 
warmly. " The world must always contain 
at least one totally unselfish being as long 
as Poppy Gray is allowed to dwell in it ! 
How I should have got through all my 
troubles without Poppy and you, dear 
Charlie, I am sure I do not know." 
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" Never mind me," he answered, shortly ; 
" but I am indeed rejoiced that you have 
such a friend as Miss Gray ; so now, you 
say, she has taken this girl to live with her. 
She seems to go about the world seeking 
people to succour and do kindnesses to. I 
wonder why she has never married — ^there- 
by hangs a tale, I should imagine." 

" Perhaps ; but I have never heard it, if 
there should be one." And she took the 
youngest child on her lap, and looked at 
him from behind its curly head as she said, 
half-timidly, " Charlie, why don't you marry 
Poppy Gray ; I have often thought it would 
be such a happiness for you both." 

" I ! — ^Alice, you must be mad ! What 
on earth put such nonsense into your head ?" 

** Well, she is certainly no longer in the 
first bloom of youth, but I do not think you 
are in love with anybody else ; and then she 
is so good and sweet and nice I She would 
make you such a loving, gentle wife I" 
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Captain Lambton looked very flushed and 
uncomfortable, and began, after man's 
fashion, to walk about the room. 

" I shall never marry," he said, gloomily. 

" Never marry, Charlie ! — why, I shall 
begin to think that you are the hero of a 
romance, after all I Was it anything in 
Australia, dear ? — and you never told me — 
you naughty boy !" 

"Australia? — no," he answered, rallying 
and trying to laugh, "I did not see half a 
dozen young women all the time I was 
there. I have no flirtations to confess, 
Alice, but I do not think marriage is much 
in my line, that's all." 

" Nonsense, Charlie ; I know no one who 
would make a better, kinder husband than 
you would, and it would be so much 
happier and more comfortable for yourself 
to have a nice home and a pretty wife." 

" Alice, for heaven's sake don't talk like 
this, or you will drive me mad I As your 
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